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| Sermons on Mercy-Killing 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


4“ 

| euthanasia” is a 
pretty combination of sounds. An ex- 
pert once selected “cellar door’ as the 
most melodious arrangement of vowels 
and consonants in the English language. 
“Voluntary euthanasia,” however, not 
only soothes the ear: its Grecian 
associations conjure up a vision of a 
lotus-land where a kindly Pan pipes soft 
music as he administers a lethal potion 
to someone in pain. 

The true meaning of the term is ugly. 
Voluntary euthanasia, or mercy-killing, 
is suicide aided and abetted by a mur- 
derer. Perhaps a mercy-killer is moti- 
vated by pity, as the murderers of Mus- 
solini and Clara Petacci were motivated 
by patriotism; but murder is murder. 
And euthanasia is a specially fearful 
brand of murder, because it is watered 
by sentiment but rooted deep in the 
devilish philosophical attitude: what is 
useful is good. 

In the mind of the mercy-killer is the 
notion: this death will be useful to 
society, and therefore it is good. Pa- 
tients suffering from incurable disease 
are generally of no functional value to 
society, and so “merciful release” is 
more of a mercy to society than to the 
patient. We can see that this is the 
basis of the euthanasia movement from 
the following case. A research student 
is making great strides in the study of 
“polio” when he is afflicted with a 


incurable disease. Will the 
enthusiasts recommend 
“merciful release,” even though he has 
only another year to live? Of course, 
not! They are interested only in re- 
moving those whom they consider the 
unprofitable servants. 


painful, 
euthanasia 


MENACE OF THE PREVAILING 
UTILITARIAN PHILOSOPHY 


In sermons on mercy-killing as on 
many other contemporary topics, we 
must fight tooth and nail against the 
utilitarian philosophy. We must preach 
in season and out of season that we are 
not here primarily to build up the City 
of Man but the City of God. The di- 
vine command, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
must take precedence over “Thou shalt 
not be a drag on the State!” 

The most cogent article against eutha- 
nasia that I have ever read is “Medical 
Science under a Dictatorship” by Leo 
Alexander, M.D. It appears in the 
New England Journal of Medicine (July 
14, 1949). Dr. Alexander warns Ameri- 
can medical doctors about the inroads of 
the utilitarian philosophy into medicine. 
As an object-lesson of this dangerous 
tendency, he cites the grim and ghastly 
history of medicine under the Nazis. 
Dr. Alexander is now an instructor in 
psychiatry at Tufts College Medical 
School, but he was formerly Consultant 
to the Secretary of War, on duty with 
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the Office of the Chief of Counsel for 
War Crimes at Nuremburg. 


EUTHANASIA POSING AS 
HUMANITARIANISM 


It seems that, even before the Nazis 
took charge, euthanasia was a much- 
discussed subject in Germany. But the 
advent of the Nazis gave sharp impetus 
to the movement. They aimed to 
influence even the school-children by 
showing them how much the sick and 
crippled and aged would cost the State in 
one year. Hitler issued his first order 
for euthanasia on September 1, 1939. 
At the euthanasia centers some 275,000 
persons were put to death. The meth- 
ods used and the personnel trained at 
these centers became a nucleus for 
much larger centers in the East, where 
the plan was to kill all Poles and Jews 
and to cut down the Russian population 
by 30,000,000. 

At first, the German doctors were in- 
terested in euthanasia on the Hegelian 
principle that the chronically sick and 
crippled are a burden on the State. 
The thought of the burden to the State 
was no doubt encased in humanitarian 
considerations of pity for those in pain. 
But it wasn’t long before rational utility 
replaced moral or religious values in 
dealing with the sick. Soon the Hege- 
lian attitude began to turn in the direc- 
tion of all those who were considered 
socially disturbing or racially or ideo- 
logically unwanted. Disloyal members 
of the party came very logically with- 
in the purview of the euthanasia edicts. 

The German people were not quite 
as ready as the doctors to accept the 
principle of extermination for political 
reasons. They concurred with the idea 
of mercy-killing of the sick, but not 
with the murder of the healthy for 
differing political opinions. Yet, once 
we accept the Hegelian principle of 
“‘what is useful is good,” we should logi- 
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cally accept the project of killing those 
who are politically dangerous to the 
State. 

Humanitarian motives pervaded the 
mass murders in the euthanasia centers. 
Painless carbon monoxide gas was used 
at first, then cyanide gas at a later time. 
A certain Brach camouflaged gas cham- 
bers as shower-baths; the patrons were 
given towel and soap and they walked 
in and waited for the water to start 
running. When the German people dis- 
covered that euthanasia was being in- 
flicted on politically dangerous persons, 
they recoiled. Which only meant that 
the Nazis had to dress up political 
murders in the guise of extermination of 
the sick. 


A PRETEXT FOR ELIMINATING 

THE UNWANTED 

A large number of those marked for 
death were made available for medical 
experiments, and the results of the 
experiments were presented at medical 
meetings. Much of this science and 
research was devoted to the prevention 
and destruction of life, and the knowl- 
edge was to be used against non-German 
peoples. 

Sometimes the executions were con- 
ducted under the appearance of medical 
treatment. Dr. Mrugowsky, Dr. Ding- 
Schuler and Dr. Haven developed cer- 
tain processes that were widely used: 
intravenous injections of phenol or 
gasoline. But these left a_ tell-tale 
odor which was perilous in the case of 
high-ranking Nazi party personnel who 
had been purged. At the Dachau 
camp, Polish Catholic priests were put 
to death by a devilish device which 
artificially produced septicemia. Even 
on German submarines the doctors 
became the executioners of trouble- 
makers: they were quiet and unassum- 
ing as they went about their work of 
causing death to the unsuspecting. 
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The Hegelian philosophy was used in 
efforts to discover means of counter- 
acting the cold temperature of North 
Sea waters. Military personnel gen- 
erally couldn’t survive in the North 
Sea for more than 60 to 100 minutes. 
At Dachau concentration camp, Dr. 
Rascher did some research in this 
matter. Out of the 300 prisoners he 
tested for shock from exposure to cold, 
80 to 90 were killed. 


IS UTILITY THE SOLE CRITERION 

OF THE GOOD? 

At first blush, it seems incredible that 
German physicians should stoop to 
such brutality. In some cases the 
explanation was simple. They mur- 
dered in order to “save their own skins.” 
In the Nazi party, a man suspected of 
disloyalty would prove his loyalty by 
participating in a crime that would tie 
him to the party. This was called 
“Blutkitt,” “blood-cement.”” In these 
cases, fear was the explanation for the 
practice of euthanasia. 

But in every case, whether fear or 
loyalty was the proximate cause, the 
remote cause could be found in small 
beginnings. Those beginnings, accord- 
ing to Dr. Alexander, arose at the very 
first moment that a physician convinced 
himself that a chronically sick person 
was wilhoul value. The ambit of the 
valueless then widened to embrace the 
socially unproductive, the ideologically 
unwanted, the socially undesirable, and 
finally—all non-Germans. “But it is 
important to realize that the infinitely 
small wedged-in lever from which this 
entire trend of mind received its impetus 
was the attitude towards the non-re- 
habilitable sick.” 

What of the United States? Dr. 
Alexander takes a quick glance back 
through medical history. He says that 
the Good Samaritan was motivated by 
compassion, not by an overweening 


urge to restore the working capacity of 
the poor man on the road to Jericho. 
Gradually, however, physicians have 
been moving away from this religious 
idea in medicine and have come danger- 
ously close to being mere technicians of 
rehabilitation. They look on chronic 
sufferers as unwanted ballast in a busy 
society. The chronic patient becomes 
a second-class patient in America. 

Dr. Alexander does not assail physi- 
cians for their malicious intent. He 
concedes that this attitude towards 
the chronically ill has been forced on 
medicine “not of its own choosing but 
by shortage of funds.’”” When a hos- 
pital has more applicants than beds, it 
must use some criterion of selection. 
But Dr. Alexander would like to remind 
American physicians: “From the atti- 
tude of easing patients with chronic dis- 
eases away from the doors of the best 
types of treatment facilities available to 
the actual dispatching of such patients 
to killing centers, is a long but neverthe- 
less logical step.” 

In brief, Dr. Alexander calls upon all 
doctors to renounce the Hegelian prin- 
ciple of ‘“What is useful is good,” and to 
return to the original premises of medi- 
cine. He sees, as a necessary imple- 
mentation of this shift of attitude, the 
need of developing active and alert 
hospital centers for the treatment of 
chronic illnesses. ‘“‘Only thus,” he de- 
clares, ‘“can one give the right answer to 
divine scrutiny: Yes, we are our 
brothers’ keepers.”’ 


CLERICAL SUBSIDIARIES OF 
MEDICAL EUTHANASIASTS 


There are 1776 physicians, I believe, 
in the Euthanasia Society of America, 
Inc. But the Hegelian philosophy is 
not monopolized by medical euthana- 
siasts. In 1948 some 379 Protestant 
and Jewish clergymen in New York 
State presented a petition to the Legis- 
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lature of the State of New York, asking 
that the New York law be amended to 
permit voluntary euthanasia for incur- 
able sufferers. 

Hegelianism runs rampant through 
this petition. “We believe in the 
sacredness of human personality, but 
not in the worth of mere existence or 
‘length of days.’ We no longer believe 
that God wills the prolongation of phys- 
ical torture for the benefit of the soul of 
the sufferer. For one enduring contin- 
ual and severe pain from an incurable 
disease, who is a burden to himself and 
his family, surely life has no value.” 
Obviously, the stress is on “burden” 
and not on “pain.” The next logical 
step after an amendment of the murder 
statutes in favor of euthanasia would be 
an amendment permitting the murder of 
bums and tramps. The final logical 
outcome would be the euthanasia of all 
who do not subscribe, let us say, to the 
“Fair Deal.” 

The Euthanasia Society makes capital 
of the fact that Thomas More sanctions 
euthanasia in his “Utopia.” The strat- 
egy is this: ‘Catholics need not listen 
to what the local bishop has to say 
about euthanasia because the Church 
has spoken; it has canonized Thomas 
More who approved euthanasia.” Now, 
this kind of propaganda is dishonest. 
It is hard to believe that not a single 
member of the publicity committee for 
the Euthanasia Society is acquainted 
with the present state of scholarly opin- 
ion regarding the “Utopia.” Even the 
highest-ranking non-Catholic scholars 
do not accept it as a revelation of the 
personal opinions of the Saint. 


MOVEMENT A SYMPTOM OF 
PROGRESSIVE STATISM 


The euthanasia movement is another 
example of the growing power of the 
doctrine of Statism in the United States. 
We fear Federal Aid to Education in 
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certain respects, because it seems to give 
the State control of education, whereas 
the Catholic teaching is that the parent 
has the right and duty to educate. The 
Federal Government is like an octopus 
that is spreading its tentacles into every 
field of human endeavor. But it would 
not succeed in its expansive policies 
unless it met a warm reception from the 
American people. It does seem, unfor- 
tunately, that the American people are 
welcoming the encroachments of the 
Super-State with open arms. The 
American Goverment is becoming an 
object of worship, and Democracy is the 
national religion. What is useful for 


our democratic system, is considered 
good. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS SUFFERING 


It was not so in the earlier days of 
Christianity. Then the Mystical Body 
rather than the Social Body was pre- 
eminent. All the sick and the suffer- 
ing, the lame and the halt and the blind, 
the incurably diseased—all were re- 
garded as members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Any kindness bestowed upon 
a sick person was considered as a kind- 
ness offered to Christ Himself. When 
St. Elizabeth helped the leper, she saw 
him transformed into the figure of Christ. 
Whenever a medieval man of faith 
helped anyone in pain or suffering, he 
saw in the afflicted body the figure of 
Christ. The men of the Middle Ages 
reflected over and over on the words: 
“*... for I was hungry and you gave Me 
to eat ... sick and you visited Me. . .”— 
and upon their explanation: “Amen, I 
say to you, as long as you did it for one 
of these, the least of My brethren, you 
did it for Me” (Matt., xxv. 35). 

Christians know that Christ mysti- 
cally will be in agony unto the end of the 
world. We do not scorn the rehabilita- 
tion of the sick, but we approach the 
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sick with a mystical awareness of the 
presence of Christ in their midst. We 
see in the crucifix the image of all who 
suffer. We do not consider the sick use- 
less members of a society that demands 
productiveness; we regard them as very 
valuable members of the Mystical Body 
that was born of the pains of a crucified 
God. J, a 

The great obstacle to the progress of 
the euthanasia movement is the Fifth 
Commandment: ‘Thou shalt not kill!” 
The ministers and rabbis who signed the 
petition mentioned-abeve referred-to the 
Beatitude, “Blessed are the merciful,” 
but they maintained a discreet silence 
about the Commandment. They 
claimed that a useless sufferer “has the 
right to die and that society should 
grant this right.” It seems rather 
strange that a man should gain a right 
by becoming useless! But far more 
important than this is the general atti- 
tude of euthanasiasts towards the Fifth 
Commandment. They assert that the 
Scriptural rules should be adapted to 
modern conditions and modern degrees 
of knowledge. 


LIBERAL CHURCHMEN WOULD 
REVISE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


For instance, a Liberal Christian fed 
on relativism will maintain that the Fifth 
Commandment should be conformed to 
modern needs, since there are no ab- 
solute codes of morality. Or as the 
clergymen’s petition has it: “Since 
humanity was endowed by its Creator 
with powers that entail the responsi- 
bility to determine human destiny, 
powers which are increasingly exercised 
in the light of growing knowledge, we 
believe we must not shirk the responsi- 
bilities of mercy.” That statement 
amounts to a clear and unequivocal re- 
peal of the Fifth Commandment. How 


any Christian minister could have 
signed it in conscience is beyond me. It 
states that man is the complete master 
of his destiny and of the destiny of 
others. He may cut short his own life 
or that of others as long as he does it 
under a sense of responsibility for ad- 
ministering mercy. “In the light of 
growing knowledge” we have learned to 
absolve a man who repels unjust aggres- 
sion and thereby causes death, but what 
strange light of knowledge would ever 
tell us that we can kill a man whose only 
offense is his helplessness? The Fifth 
Commandement is irrevocable; it can- 
not be tailored to the taste of the times. 
It is grounded in the fact that God gave 
us our lives to love, cherish and honor 
until we give them back to Him. 

A sermon on euthanasia is something 
bigger than the mere matter of mercy- 
killing. It is a call to Catholics to hold 
on to the deep, inner voice of conscience 
that accords so perfectly with the outer 
voice of the Church in upholding the 
dignity of the least of all God’s children. 
Perhaps some day Hegelianism will take 
over in America but we will go down 
fighting. As long as there is a priest of 
Christ, there will be opposition to the 
notion of the human person as a biologi- 
cal or social unit. When Cain murdered 
Abel, he heard the voice of “his brother’s 
blood” rising from the earth. If we 
tolerate mercy-killing of the chronically 
sick who are unproductive, we know that 
it is but a step to mass murders of the 
unwanted, racially, socially, politically. 
If we do our best by our preaching to 
kill every euthanasia bill that rears its 
head in our state legislature, we shall 
never hear the voice of our brothers’ 
blood rising from American concentra- 
tion camps and crying to heaven for 
vengeance. Christ, not Hegel, is our 
master. 
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The Holy Year 


By JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 


I. Origin, History, and Significance 


: holy, universal Church, the 
community of all the faithful, will be 
made conscious of itself with extraor- 
dinary intensity by the celebration of 
the Holy Year; it will become con- 
scious of its nature as one living or- 
ganism, of its supernatural life, of its 
divine origin, of its heavenly mission. 
The Church, that “standard unto the 
nations” (Is., xi. 12), “the mountain of 
the house of the Lord...on the top of 
the mountains and exalted above the 
hills” (Is., ii. 2), the marvellous “city 
seated on a mountain” (Matt., v. 14), 
“the holy City, the new Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from 
God... and the building of the wall 
thereof was of jasper stone: but the city 
itself pure gold... and the foundations 
of the wall of the city were adorned 
with all manner of precious stones” 
(Apoc., xxi. 2-21), the glorious edifice, 
which is growing up continually “into 
a holy temple in the Lord...into an 
habitation of God in the Spirit” (Eph., 
ii. 21-2), the Church of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, “prepared as a_ bride 
adorned for her husband” (Apoc., 
xxi. 2), “a glorious church, not having 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing: 
but... holy and without blemish” (Eph. 
v. 27)—the Church of God, that miracle 
and supernatural mystery, will be 
made manifest in an extraordinary way 
and degree by the celebration of the 
“Jubileum maximum.” The Church 
will flash in radiant splendor all over 
the earth to enlighten the nations, to 
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attract the hearts of men, to convince 
their minds, to fill every human being 
with happiness and peace. 

These are the main ideas which give 
meaning and end to the Holy Year 
1950, as they are prefigured in the 
“Jobel” Year of the Jews. These are 
the intentions of the Popes who in- 
stituted the Christian “Jubilzeum,” these 
are the motives of our Holy Father, 
Pius XII, as proclaimed in the Papal 
Bull of Ascension Day, 1949. These 
ideas are incorporated in the Liturgy 
of the Holy Year; they will become a 
reality and will take on the most 
radiant life through the abundance of 
divine graces imparted throughout the 
sacred period of the Holy Year. 


THE “JOBEL” YEAR 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The Jubilee Year of the Israelites 
(Hebr., “Jobel” Year, that is, the year 
of the blowing of the ram’s horn), 
was so called because its opening was 
announced by the blowing of the horn. 
In Ezechiel, xlvi. 17, the Jubilee Year 
is called “the year of release.” The 
Septuagint follows the term of Ezechiel, 
whereas the Vulgate translates “Jobel”’ 
with “Jubilus” (in a kind of popular 
etymology). The celebration of every 
fiftieth year after the legislation on 
Sinai was instituted by God. The legis- 
lation concerning the Jubilee Year is 
found in Leviticus, xxv. 8-54, xxvii. 
16-24. It contains three main enact- 
ments: (1) rest for the soil; (2) rever- 
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sion of landed property to its original 
owner, who had been driven by poverty 
to sell it; (3) the freeing or manumission 
of those Israelites who, through poverty 
or otherwise, had become the slaves of 
their brethren. The laws of the Jubilee 
Year are but the intensification of the 
laws of the Sabbatical Year, likewise 
instituted by God (Lev., xxv. 3-7): 
“And the Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 
*...Six years thou shalt sow thy field, 
and six years thou shalt prune thy 
vineyard, and shalt gather the fruits 
thereof. But in the seventh year there 
shall be a sabbath to the land, of the 
resting of the Lord. What the ground 
shall bring forth of itself, thou shalt not 
reap: neither shalt thou gather the 
grapes of the firstfruits of the vintage. 
For it is a year of rest to the land.’ ”’ 

Then Leviticus, xxv. 8, prescribes: 
“Thou shalt also number to thee seven 
weeks of years: that is to say, seven 
times seven, which together make forty- 
nine years. And thou shalt sound the 
trumpet in the seventh month, the 
tenth day of the month, in the time of 
the expiation in all your land. And 
thou shalt sanctify the fiftieth year, 
and shalt proclaim remission to all the 
inhabitants of thy land: for it is the 
year of jubilee. Every man shall re- 
turn to his possession, and every one 
shall go back to his former family. 
Because it is the jubilee and the fiftieth 
year. You shall not sow, nor reap the 
things that grow in the field of their 
own accord, neither shall you gather 
the firstfruits of the vines. Because of 
the sanctification of the jubilee. But as 
they grow, you shall presently eat 
them.” 

Leviticus, xxv. 39, proceeds: “If 
thy brother, constrained by poverty, 
sell himself to thee, thou shalt not op- 
press him with the service of bondser- 
vant. But he shall be as a hireling, and 
a sojourner: he shall work with thee 


until the year of the jubilee. And 
afterwards he shall go out with his 
children: and shall return to his kin- 
dred and to the possession of his 
fathers.” 


CELEBRATION AND PURPOSE 
OF THE JEWISH JUBILEE YEAR 


The Jubilee Year began with the great 
day of propitiation. It was a day of 
penance, sanctified by strict fasting, 
sabbatical rest, and sacrifice. The rite 
of the great day of propitiation—in itself 
a type of the Holy Year and connected 
with the reconsecration of the Temple— 
became the climax of the cult of the Old 
Testament, particularly after the return 
from the Babylonian Captivity. It 
was the only day of fasting that was 
obligatory for all, and was called simply 
“the great fasting.” The rabbinical 
literature calls this day “‘the great day.”’ 
The liturgy of this day was in its en- 
tirety reserved to the high-priest, who 
had to offer a sacrifice of propitiation 
for himself and his family and a second 
for the nation. He celebrated the liturgy 
in special vestments used only on this 
occasion. For himself and for his family 
he had to offer a young steer as a sacri- 
fice of propitiation and a ram as a 
holocaust. For the nation were pre- 
scribed a he-goat as sacrifice of propitia- 
tion (selected from two animals pre- 
sented by the people) and a ram as 
holocaust. The high-priest entered— 
the only time during the year—the 
Holy of Holies with the blood of both 
animals, and sprinkled the blood seven 
times around the kapporeth (throne of 
propitiation); with the rest of the blood 
he afterwards sprinkled the altar of 
holocausts in like manner. Upon the 
second he-goat were symbolically trans- 
ferred by imposition of hands all the 
sins of the nation. Thereupon the 
animal was expelled into the desert. 

The ideal principles and likewise the 
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moral, social and economical advan- 
tages of this legislation are not to be 
underestimated. They can be summed 
up as follows: 

(1) to prevent the accumulation of 
land in the hands of a few to the detri- 
ment of the community at large; 

(2) to render it impossible for any- 
one to be born to absolute proverty, 
since everyone had his hereditary land; 

(3) to preclude those baneful in- 
equalities which are produced by ex- 
tremes of riches and proverty ; 

(4) todo away with slavery; 

(5) to afford fresh opportunity after 
misfortune; 

(6) to rectify disorders and keep 
inviolate the theocracy. 

The fundamental principle under- 
lying all these laws was God’s absolute 
ownership of land and inhabitants and 
the supernatural mission of the people 
of Israel. The social, economical, and 
political life of the Old Testament 
theocracy was to reflect its supernatural 
destiny; particularly, the economical 
and social redemption had to reflect 
the supernatural redemption to free- 
dom of the children of God. 


FULFILLMENT OF PROPHECIES 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The institution of the Jubilee Year 
was understood by the Prophet Isaias 
as a prophetic type of the time of the 
Messias (Is., Ixi. 1-2): “The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me. He hath sent 
me to preach to the meek, to heal the 
contrite of heart, and to preach a 
release to the captives and deliverance 
to them that are shut up: to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord and the 
day of vengeance of our God.” 

Isaias proclaimed this prophecy in the 
person of the Messias. Christ referred 
to this text, and applied it explicitly to 
Himself (Luke, iv. 18-21): “And the 
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book of Isaias the prophet was delivered 
unto Him. And as He unfolded the 
book, He found the place where it is 
written: “The spirit of the Lord is upon 
Me...to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord and the day of reward.’ 
And when He folded the book... 
He began to say to them: “This day is 
fulfilled this scripture in your ears.’”’ 

The prophecy is alluding to the Babyl- 
onian Captivity as well as to the time of 
servitude in Egypt, both of them types 
of the tyranny of the devil and the 
slavery of sin. Luke records only one 
term of the prophet—the “acceptable 
year,” a year pleasing to God and 
men, a year of divine good pleasure, of 
divine benevolence, generosity, grace. 
The same expression is found in the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians: 
“For He saith (Is., xlix. 8): ‘In an 
accepted time have I heard thee, and in 
the day of salvation have I helped 
thee.’ Behold, now is the acceptable 
time: behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion” (II Cor., vi. 2). 

The time of the Nativity, the Epiph- 
any of the Messias, the time of the 
activity of the Redeemer is the accept- 
able time, just as our Lord Jesus Christ 
calls the time of His earthly life “His 
day” (John, viii. 56): “Abraham your 
father rejoiced that he might see My 
day: he saw it and was glad.” 

St. Paul interprets the symbolism of 
the great day of propitiation explicitly 
as a type for the redemptive activity of 
Christ (Heb., ix. 1 sqq.): “The former 
indeed had also justifications of divine 
service. ..the tabernacle which is called 
the Holy of Holies...which the high- 
priest entered alone, once a year: not 
without blood, which he offereth for his 
own and the people’s ignorance... . 
Which is a parable of the time present 
....Christ being come a high-priest of 
the good things to come, by a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
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with hand, that is, not of this creation: 
neither by the blood of goats or calves, 
but by His own blood, He entered once 
into the Holies, having obtained eternal 
redemption.” 

Just as the time of the earthly life of 
Our Lord and of His redemptive ac- 
tivity is “the great day of propitiation,” 
so is the New Testament as a whole 
“the year of release,” the “great day of 
propitiation,” inasmuch as to men are 
applied the fruits of redemption. This is 
the Year of Jubilee, the year of release, 
of salvation, of divine good pleasure, 
of peace; the right time, the acceptable 
time; the day of grace, the day of salva- 
tion, the day of the Lord. 


INSTITUTION OF JUBILEE 

BY POPE BONIFACE VIII 

The fruits of redemption are applied to 
souls by the Church. The power of the 
keys given by Christ to the Church 
does not extend only to sins, but also to 
the punishment of sins—first to the 
eternal punishment, secondly to the 
temporal. The Church, conscious of 
the extent of her power from the very 
beginning, granted already in ancient 
times abbreviations of the time of pen- 
ance to contrite sinners, remitting pun- 
ishments due for sins. Such forgive- 
ness of temporal punishments was 
granted with reference to the inter- 
cession of the martyrs (for this reason 
the Litany of the Saints is said in the 
rite of reconciliation of penitents). 
At first, the forgiveness of temporal 
punishment (or an indulgence, as we 
may call it) was granted only individu- 
ally to each single person in close con- 
nection with the Sacrament of Penance 
(that is, in connection with the sacra- 
mental absolution) and in the rite of the 
reconciliation of penitents. In the 
course of the Middle Ages the practice 
was introduced of granting indulgences 
(first merely partial) apart from the 


Sacrament of Penance and the rite of 
reconciliation. At the time of the 
Crusades were granted the first general 
indulgences in complete separation from 
the Sacrament of Penance. 

St. Bernard called the time of a 
crusade-indulgence a “Year of Jubilee” 
(P.L.,CLX XXII, 566) : “Blessed the gen- 
eration of a time so rich in indulgences, 
blessed the generation living in the 
reconciling (with God) and true Jubilee 
Year.” Again ina letter to the king and 
people of Bohemia, the Saint calls the 
time opened with the proclamation of a 
Crusade “a year of release,” “a true 
Jubilee Year.” The Dominican Hum- 
bert of Romans (end of 12th century) 
published an instruction for sermons on 
Crusades wherein he declared: “Behold 
this is the Jubilee, not of the Jews, but 
of the Christians, by far greater than the 
first. In the former the material debts 
were forgiven, in the latter the debts of 
sins; in the former they returned to their 
temporal possessions, in the latter to 
heavenly possessions; in the former the 
slaves of men regained their liberty, in 
the latter the slaves of the devil return to 
the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” 

The first Jubilee indulgence, as we 
understand it to-day, was granted by 
Pope Boniface VIII in the year 1300. 
The Papal Bull of February 22, 1300, 
refers explicitly to the petitions of the 
faithful as the motive for the institution 
of the Jubilee Year. Towards the end 
of 1299 rumors were spread that in the 
year 1300 great indulgences could be 
gained by a visit to St. Peter’s just as 
in the past at the beginning of a new 
century. Attracted by these rumors 
large crowds of pilgrims came to Rome 
at the beginning of 1300. The Pope 


1 In the course of the Middle Ages the term 
“Jubilee” was also used to designate the 
fiftieth anniversary of reception into a Religious 
Order. Gradually the name was applied gener- 
ally to any anniversary of 25, 50, and 100 years. 
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ordered investigations to be made in the 
archives. No evidence, however, was 
brought to light about such indulgences. 
Nevertheless, Pope Boniface thought it 
befitting to grant the petitions of the 
faithful, and to impart for the year 1300 
and every following centenary a plenary 
indulgence for all who should make a 
good confession and visit the churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul daily for 30 
days, if inhabitants of Rome—for 15 
days, if foreign pilgrims. 





CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST 
JUBILEE YEAR 


Pope Boniface VIII had in mind the 
O. T. Jubilee Year when he instituted 
the Christian Jubilee Year, as is evident 
from a treatise of Cardinal John Mon- 
achus. This Cardinal took part in the 
discussions of the College of Cardinals 
about the Jubilee, and had heard from 
the Pope himself the reasons why the 
Jubilee should not be held every fifty 
years (as in the Old Testament), but 
only every hundred years: (1) because 
of the opinion among the faithful that 
this indulgence was to be gained every 
hundred years on the centenary of the 
Nativity of Christ; (2) because of the 
Crusade indulgence which the Pope 
desired to promote. It was the par- 
ticular intention of the Pope to com- 
memorate with the Jubilee Year the 
centenary of the Nativity of Christ. 
For this reason he ordained that the 
Jubilee was to be celebrated from 
Christmas to Christmas. 

The institution of the Jubilee Year 
by Pope Boniface VIII added to the 
Crusade indulgence the following ele- 
ments: whereas the Crusade indulgence 
was a temporary institution with the 
particular purpose to free the Holy 
Land, the Holy Year is a permanent and 
regular institution with the general 
purpose of the sanctification of the 
faithful; the Crusade to the Holy Land 
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was replaced by the pilgrimage to Rome 
and the visitation of the churches of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The celebration of the first Holy 
Year was very impressive. Dante refers 
to it in the Inferno (xvii, 29), and in- 
directly bears witness to the enormous 
concourse of pilgrims by comparing the 
sinners passing along one of the bridges 
of Malebolge in opposite directions, to 
the throngs crossing the bridge of the 
Castel Sant’ Angelo on their way to 
and from St. Peter’s. Contemporary 
writers relate that about 200,000 pil- 
grims had been continually in the Holy 
City. The sum total of pilgrims (men 
and women) was estimated by the Ro- 
mans at more than two million. F. X. 
Kraus (“Essays,” II, 277) declares: 
“Contemporary descriptions give the im- 
pression that this pilgrimage to Rome 
was caused by very profound motives 
which inspired the entire human society. 
A great excitement was felt throughout 
Christendom. By all means, men 
wanted to go to Rome. An immense 
desire for penance, conversion and rec- 
onciliation with God impelled the na- 
tions to journey to the Eternal City. 
The hope for forgiveness gave them 
the strength to bear the hardships 
of such a pilgrimage.” One particular 
effect has to be noted, which in the 
following Jubilees became. still more 
emphasized: at a time of growing par- 
ticularism among the nations, and in 
opposition to the disintegrating spirit 
of nationalism, the Holy Year accentu- 
ated the unity and universality of the 
Church, extended the idea of the 
brotherhood of men, and fostered char- 
ity and mutual understanding among all 
races. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE JUBILEE 


Pope Boniface VIII instituted the 
Jubilee Year as a centennial celebration 
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of the Nativity of Our Lord. St. 
Bridget of Sweden and the poet Pe- 
trarch, among others, asked Pope Cle- 
ment VI (Pierre Rogers, O.S.B., 1342 
52) to change the interval from one 
hundred to fifty years out of regard 
for the shortness of human life. Pope 
Clement VI consented, and by his decree 
of January 27, 1343, reduced the in- 
terval to fifty years and proclaimed the 
second Jubilee for 1350. Thus, the 
Pope established perfect conformity 
between the O. T. type and the Christian 
Jubilee Year. He added, however, a 
new condition: besides the visit to St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul's Basilicas, the 
visit of the Lateran Basilica was made 
obligatory. Several rulers petitioned 
from Pope Clement the Jubilee indul- 
gence to be gained in their own coun- 
tries. At first the Pope refused, but in 
1351 he granted the privilege to England 
and Hungary. 

The third Jubilee was celebrated in 
1390 to mark the return of the Pope 
from Avignon to Rome. Proclaimed 
by Pope Urban VI (1378-89), it was 
celebrated by Pope Boniface IX (1389- 
1404). In his proclamation of the 
extraordinary Jubilee Urban VI added 
the visitation of the Church of St. 
Mary Major as a new condition besides 
those already in force. He reduced 
furthermore the interval between the 
ordinary Jubilees from 50 to 33 years 
in view of the age of Christ and the 
average span of human life.? Pope 
Boniface IX gave the privilege of the 
Jubilee indulgence to the cities of Milan, 
Munich, Cologne and other German 
cities, adding the condition of alms to be 
given for the restoration of the Vatican 
Basilica and for the war against the 
enemies of the Church (then the kings 
of Naples). 

2 Pope Gregory XI (1370-78) had already 
been asked to reduce the interval to 33 years, 


and had already considered the visit to St. 
Mary Major as a new condition. 


Martin V (1417-31) celebrated in 1423 
(i.e., 33 years after the third Jubilee) 
the fourth Jubilee. On account of the 
sad conditions in Rome caused by the 
long absence of the Popes, the Eternal 
City was practically in ruins; pestilence 
and starvation had decimated its in- 
habitants, and relatively few pilgrims 
came to Rome on that occasion. 

Nicholas V (1447-55) reverted to the 
quinquagesimal period as ordained by 
Pope Clement VI, and proclaimed the 
fifth Jubilee for the year 1450. Be- 
cause of the immense crowds of pilgrims 
Pope Nicholas reduced the visits of the 
basilicas first to five days, then to 
three. and finally to two days. 

Pope Paul IT (1464-71) issued on 
May 13, 1417, a decree ordaining that 
the interval between the ordinary Ju- 
bilees should be in future 25 years, a 
practice in force still to-day. Since 
death prevented this Pope from cele- 
brating the Jubilee in 1475, his successor 
Sixtus IV (1471-84) held it and or- 
dained that pilgrims from distant coun- 
tries could gain the indulgence in 
Bologna with the visits of the four 
churches of that city (S. Pietro, S. 
Petronio, S. Stephano, and S. Fran- 
cesco). 

A very solemn Jubilee was held in 
1400 under Pope Alexander VI. It 
was announced three times: on Holy 
Thursday (April 13) of 1498, on Holy 
Thursday (March 28) of 1499, and on 
the fourth Sunday of Advent (Decem- 
ber 22) of the same year. The indul- 
gence could be applied for the dead 
under the condition of an alms for the 
restoring of the Vatican Basilica. For 
Rome the Jubilee was prolonged until 
Epiphany, 1501; then it was extended 
to the world until 1503 under the condi- 
tion of an alms for the Crusades against 
the Turks. 

Pope Clement VII (1523-34) abolished 
the condition of an alms for the Jubilee 
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of 1525, appointing five Our Fathers as 
the condition for each visit of the 
four churches. Pope Julius III (1550- 
55) made the Counter-Reformation the 
special intention of the Jubilee of 1550, 
and urged the heretics to return to the 
Church. 

On the occasion of the Jubilee in 
1575 Pope Gregory XIII (1572-85) 
added to the five Our Fathers as a new 
condition the Angelus. He dispensed 
furthermore the Catholics of England 
from the pilgrimage to Rome (as such 
was practically impossible on account 
of the persecution). Even the sacra- 
mental confession—if impossible—could 
be replaced by 15 rosaries (as condition 
for gaining the indulgence). 

Besides the ordinary Jubilee (called 
“Jubileum majus” or “maximum’’), 
celebrated at the regular interval of 25 
years, some Popes celebrated an ex- 
traordinary Jubileeon special occasions— 
for instance, at their accession to the 
throne, and sometimes during great 
calamities. The Jubilee of 1390 was 
the first extraordinary Jubilee, and 
marked the return of the Pope from 
Avignon. Pope Pius IV (1559-65) pro- 
claimed an extraordinary Jubilee for 
1560 on the occasion of the continuation 
of the Council of Trent. Gregory XVI 
(1831-46) ordained a Jubilee for 
1842 to implore peace for the Church 
of Spain. Pius IX (1846~78) declared 
the year of the opening of the Vatican 
Council (1870) a Holy Year. Some 
Popes granted a Jubilee indulgence on 
the occasion of their accession to the 
throne—e.g., Pope Sixtus V_ (1585- 
90), Pope Pius X (1903-14). This 
Jubilee indulgence was announced as an 
indulgence “in forma jubilzi’’ and could 
be gained only throughout a period of 
30 days. 


INTENTIONS OF POPE PIUS XII 
FOR THE 1950 JUBILEE 


The Papal Bull of Pius XII pub- 
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lished on Ascension Day—a_ practice 
introduced by Gregory XIII (1572-85) 
—is a notable document which, on the 
one hand, gives evidence of the great 
personality and the incomparable kind- 
ness of our Holy Father and, on the 
other hand, follows closely in form and 
contents the historical pattern of such 
documents since the time of Boniface 
VIII. 

The document is written on parch- 
ment, composed in Latin, artistically 
adorned with miniatures, and carries 
the coat of arms and the private seal 
of the Pope. Its structure, particularly 
the introduction and the conclusion, 
follow the classic form of the epistles of 
the Apostles and the decrees of the early 
Popes: 

Pius Bishop, 
Servant of the Servants of God, 


extends to all the faithful 
health and apostolic blessing. 


The document concludes, as did papal 
Bulls in ancient times, by invoking 
God’s punishments and the wrath of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul upon all those 
who would dare to act against the will of 
the Pope. 

The papal proclamation consists of 
four chapters: (a) introduction and in- 
dication of the general and highest end 
of the Jubilee Year; (b) formal an- 
nouncement of the Jubilee Year of 1950, 
of the Jubilee indulgence and the re- 
quired conditions; (c) the special in- 
tentions of the Holy Father; (d) con- 
clusion in the form of a very affectionate 
invitation to come to Rome, to visit the 
common Father of all Christians. 

The Holy Father declared as the ulti- 
mate end of the Jubilee of 1950 “propi- 
tiation for sins” and “sanctity of life.” 
Emphatically the Pope refers to passages 
from Holy Scripture of the Old and of 
the New Testament. He quotes from 
Leviticus the solemn word of God to 
Moses, repeated twice in the course of 
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the book: “‘Sanctify yourselves, and be 
ye holy: because I am the Lord your 
God” (Lev., xx. 7; cfr. Lev., xi. 44, xix. 
2). The second quotation, from the 
New Testament, taken from the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, is in itself a refer- 
ence to the passage from Leviticus: 
“Because it is written: ‘You shall be 
holy, for [am holy’ ”’ (I Pet., i. 16). 

The special intentions of the Holy 
Father are divided into seven heads, 
presented in two groups: the first group 
of motives enumerates six points; the 
seventh motive with its subdivision into 
seven points forms the second group. 
The special intentions of the coming 
Holy Year are: 


(1) prayer and penance for a univer- 
sal return to Christ; 

(2) fidelity towards the Church due 
to her as of divine institution; fidelity 
with firmness and practical will; de- 
fense of the rights of the Church against 
all enemies; 

(3) enlightenment for all who do not 
possess the Catholic truth, for all who 
have lost it, for the enemies of God; 

(4) peace on earth, especially in the 
Holy Land; 

(5) that hatred and enmities may 
cease among the nations, that justice 
and concord may gain ground; 

(6) support for all men as is due to 
human beings—rights of labor, obliga- 
tions of the rich; 

(7) (a) peace of heart for individual 
men, for families, for nations, among 
the nations; 


(b) fortitude for the martyrs in the 
midst of persecutions; 

(c) return to their home country for 
the peoples expelled; 

(d) spiritual consolation for the suf- 
fering; 

(e) purity and modesty for youth; 

(f) perfection in good example for old 
age; 

(g) all heavenly grace as a pledge of 
eternal happiness. 


Full of affection and love, the Holy 
Father invites the faithful to come to 
Rome. Rome is for every Christian 
another home: here is the tomb of St. 
Peter; here are the innumerable tombs 
of the martyrs, marvellous churches and 
shrines; here is the common Father of 
all the faithful who with affectionate 
heart expects them, is stretching out his 
arms to receive them. The Holy Father 
requests and implores all pilgrims to 
make the journey, not in the spirit of 
worldly entertainment, but in the spirit 
of penance; to accept all the hardships 
of the trip in order to expiate sins, to be- 
come reconciled with God by voluntary 
sacrifices, to implore from God forgive- 
ness and peace. 

Several times the Holy Father men- 
tions as his special intention that the 
purpose of the first Jubilee in 1300 be 
attained: the appeasement of mankind, 
a spirit of brotherhood among the na- 
tions, contentedness and happiness— 
to the greater glory of God, for the sal- 
vation of souls, for the building up of 
the Church. 
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Our Lady of Ransom Rides 
Forth! 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


Our Lapy is Queen of Purgatory, 
and is always bringing about in one way 
or other the ransom of souls from the 
Church Suffering; but she does this in a 
most special way during the month of 
November, because the Church itself 
devotes this whole month, both actively 
and passively, to popular devotions in 
behalf of the souls in Purgatory— 
directed especially towards having them 
succored by the faithful on earth through 
Masses, prayers, fasting, almsgiving, 
and indulgences. The interest of Our 
Lady in corporal slavery some 732 years 
ago was no small contribution by indirec- 
tion to the great present-day ransoming 
of captives from this prison house of 
Purgatory to the house of God’s glory. 
In that early thirteenth century there 
were thousands of Christians held in 
slavery in the Mohammedan parts of 
the Iberian Peninsula and across the 
Mediterranean along the northern lit- 
toral of Africa. An organized effort had 
already been made to relieve these 
slaves in so far as possible, even by pur- 
chasing their liberty; but it was inade- 
quate in view of the greatness of the 
problem. So, our’ Blessed Lady 
assumed the rdle of ransomer by 
excellence. 


THREE APPARITIONS OF 

OUR LADY 

She first appeared to a nobleman who 
had already spent all his resources, even 
to the selling of his estates, in the work 
of ransoming these captives who were in 
proximate danger of losing the Faith. 
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She told him that she wanted an Order 
instituted for the ransom of captives, 
and went so far as to give him directions 
on how these militants of God would be 
clothed. Thereupon she appeared to a 
great Dominican canonist and gave him 
the same message. The third to be 
favored by the appearance of Our Lady 
was the King of Aragon. So, there soon 
came into existence the Order of Ran- 
som, popularly called the Mercedarians. 
These monks not only collected monies 
for the ransom of the captives in Moham- 
medan lands, but they also took the 
places of these captives at times when 
the case was extreme and there was need 
of immediate ransom to prevent apos- 
tasy; they stayed as hostages in place 
of the released captives until the money 
of ransom would be raised in one way or 
other. During this era of ransom the 
Church took occasion to make a new 
application of the principle of indul- 
gences, granting various indulgences to 
those who contributed funds for the 
ransom of captives as she had already 
done for the Crusaders in giving them a 
plenary indulgence at the hour of death. 
Perhaps no one thing in all that era con- 
tributed so much to the modern applica- 
tion of the age-old principle of indul- 
gences as did Our Lady’s symbolic 
ransom of those Christian slaves in 
Moorish serfdom. 

But before going into the part that Our 
Lady of Ransom plays in the succor of 
souls in Purgatory, let us advert to the 
fact that the threefold apparition of 
Our Lady to the founders of the Order 
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of Ransom was the occasion of two of 
these men becoming canonized Saints— 
Peter of Nolasco, who seems to have re- 
mained a layman all his life (as were 
most members of the Order) and Raymond 
of Pennafort, who afterwards became a 
Dominican, and finally, as the General 
of the Dominicans, suggested to St. 
Thomas of Aquin the composition of his 
treatise, Contra Genliles. King James 
of Aragon, the third of the founders, 
never attained spiritual nobility. In 
passing, it is also interesting to note that 
St. Raymond Pennafort was the editor 
of the famous five books of “The 
Decretals” under Pope Gregory IX. In 
other words, two out of these three men 
to whom our Blessed Mother appeared 
reached eternal fame through the graces 
connected with the mission wherewith 
she entrusted them. That same benign 
Lady stands ready to-day to be the 
occasion of high sanctity for even the 
humblest soul who is willing to enter 
upon a career of soul-ransoming without 
any of the publicity or any of the 
glamor that attached to the mission she 
entrusted about the year 1218 to the 
three distinguished gentlemen, James of 
Aragon, Peter of Nolasco and Raymond 
of Pennafort. That 
thing, is to start by collecting the sure 
alms of indulgences for the souls in 
Purgatory—beginning during this cur- 
rent month of November. 


mission, for one 


TWO INDULGENCES ALL CAN GAIN 
DAILY, AND EVEN REPEATEDLY 


In so far as their origin is concerned, 
two of these indulgences have to do with 
this same thirteenth century that wit- 
nessed Our Lady of Ransom riding forth 
to bring freedom to the Christian slaves 
among the Moors. The ransoming of 
slaves was only a small-scale movement 
in comparison with a devotion that she 
inaugurated in that same century—a 
devotion that the Holy See in these 


Jatter years has made into almost a mint 
of ransom for the souls in Purgatory. I 
refer to the recitation of the Rosary be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament either ex- 
posed or in the tabernacle. For when 
the Rosary is thus recited, there is a 
plenary indulgence for each recitation 
applicable to the souls in Purgatory, as 
well as to the gainer of the indulgence 
himself. This is for a certainty where 
the person is a daily communicant, 
even if he misses Communion one or 
two days a week. This generous indul- 
gence was granted by the Holy Father on 
September 4, 1927, on the occasion of 
the Eucharistic Congress at Bologna, 
and it is granted for each recitation of 
the ordinary Rosary, no matter how 
many times in a single day, if it be re- 
cited before the Biessed Sacrament and 
if the person is a daily communicant. 
Some contend that this same indulgence 
‘an be gained repeatedly on the one day 
if the person goes to Communion either 
on the day before reciting the beads be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament, or within 
the week during which he has recited 
them on any or all days. The late 
Father Vermeersch and quite a few 
others were of this opinion. However, 
when a doubt was presented to the 
Sacred Penitentiary on the meaning of 
the term, as usual (juxla morem), that 
Tribunal refused to solve the doubt be- 
-ause it involved a question of the mean- 
ing of Canon 931 and therefore fell under 
the competency of the Code Commis- 
sion. 

The contrary opinion was defended in 
the August issue of Boletin Eclesiastico 
for 1949, published by the University of 
St. Thomas in Manila. The writer, a 
Spanish Paulista, Padre Campo, con- 
tends that only the indulgences for one 
day can be gained by the confession the 
week before, on the vigil, or during the 
week of the day on which the Rosaries 
were said. This one paragraph gives an 
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intimation of the line of argumentation 
pursued by Father Campo: 


“But let us take it for granted that the 
reasoning in the objection is logical; 
still, it cannot be approved by a jurist 
who knows that ratio legis est anima 
legis solaque volendi causa, and that nihil 
in legibus superfluum aut contrarium in- 
venitur, for its conclusion is at variance 
both with the intention of the lawgiver 
as known from the sources, and with his 
words in other parts of the law. 

“In the first place, it is evident that 
the reason why Confession and Commun- 
ion are exempted from the necessity of 
being repeated, is that within a day 
Communion may not be repeated and 
Confession but very rarely is repeated, 
and yet a day is the period of time to 
which, if otherwise not stated, an indul- 
gence is attached. But on different days 
they can be repeated; nay more, that is 
precisely what the Church is aiming at in 
granting indulgences under condition of 
Confession and Communion—viz., that 
these Sacraments be received by the 
faithful, Communion even daily, and 
Confession with unusual frequency. As 
for the reason why we are allowed to go 
to Confession and Communion on differ- 
ent days besides that to which the in- 
dulgence is attached, it is because of the 
lack of Clergy. So there are two differ- 
ent reasons governing these two Canons 


931 and 933.” 


MULTIPLE INDULGENCES 
AND FREQUENT COMMUNION 


Until the Code Commission interprets 
this doubt, people should not be urged to 
say the Rosary every day before the 
Blessed Sacrament in the hope of gain- 
ing a plenary indulgence applicable to 
self or to the souls in Purgatory or any 
one soul in Purgatory, unless they are 
daily communicants (i.e., not missing 
Holy Communion more than twice a 
week by way of rule). Otherwise, the 
question whether they gain the indul- 
gence or not appears to depend onthe 
authentic meaning of the Papal grant. 
Hence the doubtfulness of people being 
able to gain these multiple indulgences 
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not only on a single day but over many 
days by only one Communion (and that 
either on the day before the Rosaries 
were said, or on the day of the recitation, 
or on any day for seven days following) 
and going to Confession only once dur- 
ing the octave preceding the day of 
recitation or on any day of the octave of 
the recitation. However, daily or fre- 
quent communicants are sure of gaining 
a plenary indulgence for every recitation 
of the Rosary before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. What a king’s ransom is here! 
And this is true in spite of the fact that 
plenary indulgences are applied to the 
souls of the faithful departed only by 
way of petition and not by way of absolu- 
tion. Here is a way for a priest in the 
confessional before November comes, 
and during November, to get all sorts of 
souls to make what might be called a 
try-out of what daily Communion can 
be as an unheroic act; for a false visual- 
ization keeps many a person from even 
making an attempt to go to Communion 
daily. 

There is another way of bringing rich 
ransom to the souls in Purgatory with- 
out either the condition of biweekly Con- 
fession and Communion on the day be- 
fore the recitation of the Rosary, or on 
any day during the week of that recita- 
tion—which indulgence, as we said, is 
dubious when Communion is not received 
daily. The other method is beyond every 
doubt. It is a devotion even dearer to 
the heart of our Blessed Mother than is 
her Rosary—I mean the Stations of the 
Cross. And some four years after the 
giving of a plenary indulgence for every 
recitation of the Rosary before the 
Blessed Sacrament with the prescribed 
Confession and Communion, the Holy 
Father (after abrogating the previous 
indulgences attached to the making of 
the Way of the Cross) granted on July 
17, 1931, a plenary indulgence to all 
those who, either singly or in groups, 
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make the Stations of the Cross while in 
the state of grace, and for each and 
every time that they make the Stations 
of the Cross on a single day. Neither 
Confession nor Communion is required 
as a condition of gaining these repeated 
plenary indulgences on the one day; but 
if a person goes to Communion on the 
day on which he makes the Stations one 
or more times, he can gain an additional 
plenary indulgence for that Communion; 
he can also gain a plenary indulgence for 
that Communion if received within a 
month from the time he has said the 
Stations at least ten times. 

There are persons in every parish who 
are not able to go to Mass on more than 
one day a week, and that on Sunday. 
By going to Communion on Sunday and 
then sometime during that day going to 
the church to say the Stations of the 
Cross one or more times, they have a 
sure way of working for the liberation of 
the souls in Purgatory by filling up the 
purifications of which these suffering 
souls are in need. Suppose they say the 
Stations twice; they will have gained by 
reason of their Communion an extra 
plenary indulgence, and these three 
plenary indulgences may do as much to 
hasten one or more souls on their way 
to heaven as would a difficult pilgrimage 
in the olden times. Then on the week- 
days these same individuals could make 
the Stations in the evening, perhaps 
once at least; and these six visits to the 
parish church would hardly entail as 
much time and effort as would a visit to 
the grave of a relative in a distant ceme- 
tery. Yet, what Catholic soul in 
Purgatory could fail to thank with 
fervent prayer his relatives on earth for 
such help rather than a mere visit to his 
grave? He would appreciate the gaining 
for him of a single plenary indulgence— 
to say nothing of several (or maybe 
even thirty), during the month of 
November. 


ONE DOSE AND A CURE FOR LOCK- 
STEP PIETY 


Only recently I heard that a dis- 
tinguished professor at the Catholic 
University every now and then takes 
occasion of some class matter to de- 
nounce the reprehensible habit of trying 
to engender early habits of piety through 
the process of lock-stepping children 
either to daily Mass or to Sunday Mass 
in a body. Priests who have got over 
trying to use this faulty method of 
developing piety in the children of the 
parish ought to rejoice in having special 
months such as November come round; 
for during a single month children can 
be persuaded to go to Mass and Com- 
munion each morning for their deceased 
relatives or for forgotten souls in Purga- 
tory, and the suggestion can be made a 
veritable spiritual treasure-hunt for 
them. Even the least responsive could 
be induced to go to weekly Confession 
and Communion and to the saying of 
the Stations of the Cross once a day for 
the souls in Purgatory. On Sunday or 
the day of his Communion, such young- 
ster could recite before the Blessed 
Sacrament one or more Rosaries, and 
this would, or could easily, be the begin- 
ing of a nascent piety. Something 
similar could be done in Lent and in 
May, with the result that within a few 
years the pupils who at first were ap- 
parently deficient in piety would be 
brought up to what might be called a 
spiritual passing mark. 


WHY NOT EVERYONE A SPIRITUAL 
MERCEDARIAN IN NOVEMBER? 


The people who lived in the thirteenth 
century down in Southwest Europe were 
well aware of the great work of getting 
Christians out of Moorish captivity. 
Hardly in any part of Europe were there 
Catholics who were not made conscious 
of this mighty charity through the col- 
lecting of alms by the literal Mercedar- 
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ians who penetrated the entire continent 
with their habit which was as rich and 
colorful as that thirteenth century was in 
glorious achievement in nearly every 
order of human activity. One such 
November, as we have described, would 
make countless souls in Purgatory 
acquainted with persons in the Church 
Militant that they had never heard of. 
It would do more. It would make rela- 
tives and friends of those souls in heaven 
grateful for the benefactions of earth 
towards their suffering ones in Purga- 
tory. 
would react with benevolence and grati- 
tude towards those who had given in- 
finitely more than a cup of cold water 
in His own Divine Name to His suffering 
brethren. 

Then every one of those benefactors 
of the souls in Purgatory—whether 
children, youth, or grown persons 
would enter into a new age of spiritual 
life. They would never again be what 
they were before; for they would be like 
the upright hearts who had come in 
personal contact with the Saviour when 
He was doing and teaching on this earth 
of ours. Some poet has said that the 
child crashes into a new epoch of life 
when he gazes for the first time on the 
boundless sea. The Catholic child, 
either in years or stunted spiritual 
growth, who performs something rela- 
tively magnificent has had dawn upon 
him the light of Divine Love. As an 
incentive for spiritual endeavor, he will 
need no further whipping, as does the 
proverbial whining schoolboy; he will 
come voluntarily to the school of the 
Master, to Him who came to earth and 
labored even from His youth that we 
might have life and life ever more 
abundantly. 


THEN THERE IS THE CHURCH MILI- 
TANT TO SUCCOR 


Let us picture a single family of 
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November Mercedarians. We have al- 
ready dwelt on what parents and their 
children of Communion age can do for 
the souls in Purgatory. But we have 
millions of Catholics to-day who are in a 
position similar to that of the poor 
thirteenth-century Spaniards in Moorish 


captivity. The Eastern European 
Catholics are being sorely tempted 


against the Faith in one way or other, 
just as were those poor Spaniards whom 
the Blessed Mother sent her servants to 
ransom in unredeemed Spain. Those 
brethren of ours need strong spiritual 
help to enable them to live for the 
Faith—and, if need be, to die for it as 
valiantly as the early Roman Christians 
did during the first three centuries of the 
Church. Think what graces a single 
member of one Catholic family, say a 
little boy or girl, can gain for a wavering 
Catholic in Communistic domains 
through assisting at the Mass, sharing 
in the banquet of Heavenly Manna, 
and then praying for Catholics every- 
where who are living under persecution. 
Either by their Stations of the Cross 
daily, or by their repeated Rosaries be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament, the mem- 
bers of this one family are aiding 
mightily the souls in Purgatory; by 
their Masses and Communions they are 
aiding even more the millions of virtual 
Eastern Europe. This 
double act of love would react on their 
former tendency to selfishness, at least in 
a relative sense. Old and young will 
realize that their almsgiving of all kinds 
has in the past represented merely the 
average contribution of the miser or 
spendthrift, rather than the average con- 
tribution of the thrifty person. They 
will ask themselves why they cannot cut 
their pleasure money to fifty percent, as 
the average thrifty person does with the 
money over and above his living expenses 
and savings. The child will ask himself 
if he can’t keep his pleasure spendings to 
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(say) fifty cents a week and give the other 
fifty cents to one or other form of charity, 
including small presents from time to 
time for parents and brothers and sisters. 
Each member of the family will find 
that, in starting out to aid the souls in 
Purgatory, he or she ends by helping 
himself or herself. Such experience is 
only another application of Our Saviour’s 
principle that never fails: the Kingdom 
of God and His justice are not attained 
as an incident of seeking the “all things 
else.” They are attained, and attained 
only, by seeking first the Kingdom of 
God and His justice; then “all things 
else’ will be forthcoming as far as they 
are needed—as an incident to going all 
out for the one thing necessary. 


THIS CAN LEAD TO MAKING LIVE 
PARISHES 


And what is a live parish? It is one 
wherein a majority of the people 
(children, youth, adults) are making use 
of the Holy Eucharist both as Sacrifice 
and as Food in the way prescribed by 
the Saviour in the sixth chapter of St. 
John. The Council of Trent, speaking 
with the certainty of faith, tells us that 
the faithful ought to go to Communion 
as often as they go to Mass—and in those 
days it was the practice of devout people 
to go to Mass daily. An instance of 
this practice is found in the first Sodalists 
of 1583, who were enjoined by rule to go 
to Mass daily without any qualification 
or exception, just as members of Reli- 
gious Congregations of men and women 
were ordered to do by the Council of 
Trent itself. By reason of the fact that 
the piety of the faithful had grown cold 
over the centuries, this same Council 
insisted on Religious men and women 
going to Communion and Confession at 
least once a month only, whereas the 
present Code of the Church prescribes 
that consecrated souls shall go to Con- 
fession at least weekly and to Commun- 


ion daily (in the sense of at least five or 
six times a week). 

There are indications that in the early 
seventeenth century the desire of the 
Church, expressed a half-century before 
at Trent, was beginning to bear fruit 
because we find lay persons going as 
often as three times a week to Com- 
munion in the first decade of that 
seventeenth century and members of 
confraternities going weekly; but this 
progress towards the Church’s ideal for 
the devout, or those aiming at spiritual 
security, got a real set-back about the 
middle of that same seventeenth century 
through Jansenism, that holier-than- 
thou heresy. And to offset the baneful 
effects of this heresy required a century 
and a half of parochial labors as well as 
religious labors. Hence, it was only in 
the first decade of this century that the 
Church thought the time opportune, 
through the Decree on Frequent Com- 
munion by Pope Pius X, to urge daily or 
at least frequent Communion upon all 
the faithful. But who knows of a single 
parish in this entire country where at 
least one-third of all those who are 
approaching the Sacraments go to Com- 
munion daily, and where most of the 
others go to Communion weekly by way 
of rule and daily by way of exception? 
Not until such a state of affairs comes to 
pass, however, shall we have live 
parishes in incipiency. For a while a 
few isolated parishes may have been 
such; but [ am anxious to hear of a 
single parish in the entire nation where 
one-third of the population, including 
the children, have been going to daily 
Communion for an uninterrupted gen- 
eration—say for the last thirty years. 


METHODS FOR PROMOTING 
FREQUENT COMMUNION 


And the parishes that have been work- 
ing towards frequent Communion feebly 
but steadily, have scored most of their 
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success in getting individuals to daily 
Mass and Communion through appeals 
in the confessional and from the pulpit 
to begin daily Communion for a season— 
such as during a mission, or more often 
during the entire time of Lent or during 
the month of May. November, though, 
has an even more urgent appeal than any 
other season of the year, since therein the 
ears of the faithful are attuned to the 
appeals of their own loved ones coming 


from the fiery and purifying floods of 


Purgatory. And where the suggestion is 
made of daily Communion during these 
thirty days for soul-ransoming, together 
with the making of the Stations of the 
Cross or the saying of the Rosary at 
least once a day, a goodly portion of the 
entire parish will respond to appeals 
from pulpit or in the confessional. This 
will be a start towards frequent Com- 
munion; and if Confessions are heard 
daily before and during the Masses, a 
growing percentage of those who had 
persevered for thirty days in succession 
will continue to go thereafter to Mass 
and Communion something like five or 
six times a week, and thereby become 
indeed and in truth frequent com- 
municants. The same policy continued 
in other seasons of devotion, such as 
Lent and the month of May, will result 
after a period of ten years in something 
like fifty percent of the people of the 
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parish being vital Catholics, and their 
example and prayers will keep bringing 
an increasing majority to a similar life 
as the years go on, thus bountifully 
dowering the Church at large, especially 
in the zones of persecution. Then wails 
concerning insufficient vocations will 
cease, and charity deficits will pass 
away; losses to the faith will constantly 
diminish, and conversions will begin to 
pyramid, because apostles, either or- 
ganized or unorganized, come from one 
thing primarily—feeding on the Bread of 
the strong, and even more so from vast 
numbers joining daily in the Sacrifice 
that follows the course of the sun and 
that thereby enables every Catholic to 
give a worship to God of infinitely 
acceptable value. 

Yes, the sainted Pontiff, Pius X, 
pleaded for a restoration of all things in 
Christ. He himself realized that this 
had to come through frequent assistance 
at Mass and feeding on the Bread of 
Angels with equal frequency. A hand- 
ful of pastors in every diocese, helped by 
an equally small number of willing assist- 
ants, can constitute in that given dio- 
cese an earnest that all things there are 
beginning to be restored in Christ—an 
earnest that speaks of the tide of victory 
setting in. Our Lady of Ransom scat- 
ters that loving invitation to us all as 
she rides forth in these November days. 

















‘*A pologetics”’ 


and Man’s 


Changing Mind 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


II. A House without a Background 


| MY BOYHOOD I read an “‘alle- 
gory’ about a house that had no back- 
ground. The rooms were brilliantly lit 
up and full of people dancing: but if 
you looked out of the window, you saw 
nothing whalsoever—not merely “dark- 
ness’ (for, after all, any amount of 
things can exist, hidden, in the dark), 
but outside this house there was, you 
somehow knew, nothing. For some rea- 
son this frightened me quite badly. 
But one can very nearly be worse fright- 
ened when one meets, in this country at 
least, so many people who have abso- 
lutely no spiritual background to their 
life. The Church of England has re- 
cently had a “mission” on a national 
scale. Towns were divided into dis- 
tricts and visitors made house-to-house 
calls. 

“Are you coming to the Mission?” 

“What mission?” 

“Ah, perhaps you don’t belong to the 
Church of England and haven’t heard 
about it!” 

“Now, listen to me, Miss. [I’m a de- 
cent man and do no harm to anyone that 
[I know of. What do I want church 
for?” 


GRADUAL LOSS OF CONVICTION 
ABOUT GOD 


The first fact that anyone hoping to 
“convert” this country has to realize is 
that belief in God exists, but has become 


so vague that no need of worship is felt: 
and that belief in Christ has in whole 
districts completely disappeared, and 
with it, evidently, any felt need of cor- 
porate worship or any recognition of the 
“point” of a “church.’”’ Where the 
“church” is an element in a man’s con- 
sciousness, he is likely, if anything, to 
resent it. He is apt to think of it as an 
affair of vested interests: as either 
preaching discarded doctrines or hypo- 
critically trying to shuffle out of them 
and to curry favor by a display of 
““broadmindedness’”” or modernism— 
though this latter word has become part 
of the language, and is as applicable to 
music or painting as to religious “‘views.” 
The great heresies were possible because 
the “‘backs of men’s minds”’ were Chris- 
tian. Even the Apostles, on the whole, 
confronted a believing paganism; except 
a rationalist few, everyone believed in a 
god or gods of some sort, and it was 
rather a matter for the Apostles to 
purify that belief than to justify its 
worthier elements, or to implant it in 
a soil apparently quite unprepared to 
accept it. 

Clearly we cannot tabulate here all the 
causes for the gradual loss of conviction 
about God which has become so preva- 
lent. Perhaps we can say that the old 
Protestant idea of God was formed very 
largely on Old Testament lines; hence, 
God was “‘feared”’ in the wrong sense, as 
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a stern lawgiver always on the look-out 
for transgressions which, soon or late, 
He would punish. This meant that 
many children grew up with a vague dis- 
like for God: they became emotionally 
disinclined to believe in God, or that sort 
of God—and the clergy were none too 
well prepared to supply them with any 
other sort, despite the New Testament. 

SEEKING A SUCCESSOR FOR 

THE CHRISTIAN GOD 

In any case, with the disappearance of 
Scholastic philosophy and trust in rea- 
son in so far as even natural religion was 
concerned, the appeal became more and 
more to individual sensibility. As the 
hymn put it: “What though Thy form 
we may not see? We know and feel that 
Thou art near.” But, apart from the 
fact that plenty of people do nol experi- 
ence holy emotions, scientific men have 
long ago been attempting to explain all 
emotions, religious or other. There has 
recently been a series of four broadcast 
talks by a Dr. A. Comfort to the effect 
that there “must” be a “successor” to 
Christianity. The “successor”’ is to be a 
“scientific humanism.” (We may re- 
turn to this, but meanwhile we express 
our strong resentment to the suggestio 
falsi—that Christianity is clearly a 
spent force and must have a successor.) 
In his first lecture this speaker men- 
tioned the “argument from experi- 
ence’’—I feel [ am in touch with a 
Divine Person. It is true that he made 
something of a caricature of this “‘argu- 
ment,”’ but he proceeds to say that no 
such experience lies outside the range of 
science; it is not the reality of the ex- 
perience that is in question, but the 
truth of the interpretation put by re- 
ligious people upon it. And the more 
science studies this experience, the more 
like our own voice does this other worldly 
Voice appear—‘‘the more irresistible is 
the conclusion that it is the echo of our 
own voice.” 
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SHEER COMMON-SENSE DECLARES 
THE NECESSITY OF GOD 


If I may allude to my own “‘instruc- 
tions,” I find that men very much enjoy 
having a firm old-fashioned philosophy 
presented to them (that is, about God), 
with no appeal to authority, or emotion 
or the imagination. It is not hard to 
show men that sheer common-sense, 
such as they use when putting their 
minds to any practical problem of life, 
shows them the necessity of God’s exist- 
ence and much about His nature. It is 
true that the modern world has become 
so full of “isms” and proper names (“‘as 
Heidegger says . . .,” “but what about 
Sartre?’’) that those who try to be up to 
date are in a confusion worse than mere 
heedlessness; but I don’t find that the 
average man (who in reality gives sub- 
stance to public opinion) is much wor- 
ried by this Babel. 

However, what is more radical seems 
to me that lack of “interest”’ in God and 
spiritual things which is to be met with 
insomany. As St. Paul says (Acts, xvii. 


27), the very fact that men are made of 


one blood over all the earth should suffice 
to make them “grope after God,” if haply 
they should find Him; and certainly 
Paul regards insensitivity (towards fel- 
low-humans, and still more towards 
God) as the very worst result of a totally 
pagan life. The sensualist can lose the 
power of loving. It has been tested 
again and again during recent years how 
gaolers and others began by turning sick 
and faint when ordered to torture or kill 
their prisoners, but afterwards became 
quite dulled to it, and possibly developed 
a blood-lust or even a_ psychological 
sadism which made them enjoy putting 
a prisoner through precisely mental tor- 
ment. I have even had to nurse one 
such victim, and realize that scientific 
mental torture is a modern phenomenon 
which implies more than that spiritual 
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porosis (turning into stone), hardening 
out of life itself, to which Our Lord 
more than once refers. 

This suggests to me that in our fear of 
sentimentalism, of basing creed upon 
feeling, and our learners’ very rightful 
anxiety not to be yielding to “wishful 
thinking,” we may have become too re- 
luctant to encourage sentiment (not 
sentimentalism!) in those who are seek- 
ing for the Faith. We have been so con- 
stantly taught to seek for “solid virtues” 
and not “flimsy pietism,’’ not to trust in 
moments of “felt”? devotion, that we 
may very nearly have come to despise 
our sense of “uplift,” soaring ambitions 
to do much for God—maybe even our 
tendencies to daydream and imagine 
ourselves being martyred and what 
not—as during one period (about 1650, 
I think) one school of “direction” used 
positively to urge our ancestors to do! 
But that is very different from experienc- 
ing no interior response to divine things 
(I am not alluding to special times of 
testing, when God wishes a soul to feed 
only on the driest bread of faith). And 
surely, if we grant that what we say by 
way of “apologetic” is not likely to stir 
this or that soul, we ought to hope that 
God, through us, will do so! 


RELATION BETWEEN FAITH AND 
THE EMOTIONS 


St. Ignatius is thought of as using self- 
regarding arguments in his “Exercises” : 
“What is the only sensible thing for a 
man to do, given the choice set before 
him (good or evil—or less good) and the 
certainty of eternal happiness or woe?”’ 
True, Ignatius characteristically makes 
use also of the chivalrous ideal: “‘What 
ought a man of knightly honorableness 
and ambition to do?” But, on the 
whole, he is often exhibited as wanting 
his retreatant to argue the matter out 
levelheadedly and to make an “election” 
for which he has studied the pros and 


cons. Yet, it must not be forgotten that 
he expects grace to be unceasingly acting 
on the man’s soul, and he certainly ex- 
pects the man to experience various 
spiritual ‘‘motions” within him—in 
short, to feel something about it. And 
St. Paul certainly expects us to feel 
something of the consequences of grace, 
charity, and the indwelling in us of the 
Holy Spirit; after all, the first of the 
consequences of His indwelling in us 
should be love, joy and peace, and it is 
hard te imagine a wholly unfelt joy or 
peace. Here surely we have reached a 
point at which we must with full faith 
and self-abnegation appeal to the Holy 
Spirit, living in us (we trust) with all 
supernatural gifts, to address Himself to 
that selfsame Spirit living (at least be- 
cause of His omnipresence) in the soul 
that seems to us so hard and so utterly 
beyond our arguments or persuasions! 
Probably all of us have experienced at 
times how instantaneous and complete 
may be the effect of that appeal. Any- 
how, no apologetic unaccompanied by 
prayer will prevail; and the moment we 
can get our friend to pray even in the 
most hesitating way, the battle has gone 
far towards being won. 


ENLISTING PRAYER IN THE 
WORK OF CONVERSION 


I grant that to some extent this in- 
volves leaching him to pray, because men 
who have become quite unaccustomed 
to praying are frightened of beginning. 
They think they have to say a lot— 
must use a special language and formu- 
las. Perhaps nothing more is needed at 
first than: “God, teach me! God, help 
me!’ Here too we must begin where a 
man is—or only a little ahead of him; 
certainly not where he is not at all. But 
if we can persuade him to wait a little 
after such a prayer, not expecting to re- 
ceive any “divine word” in his ears or 
even mind, but hoping that God is acting 
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on him (as in hospitals one is now treated 
with “invisible rays” which can _ be 
neither seen nor felt), we are getting him 
in reality to a very high form of prayer, 
in which the “lifting up of the mind and 
heart to God” is being done primarily by 
God and not by self. “Lord, all my de- 
sire is before Thee: my sighs are not 
hidden from Thee!’ Unnecessary just 
then to say any more. Ecce ancilla! 
“He whom Thou lovest is sick!’ Not 
that the man we are thinking of will be 
conscious as yet of God’s love; but I sus- 
pect that many “hard-boiled” insensi- 
tives feel that they are sick more often 
than they would like to acknowledge 
even to themselves. 

After what has been just said, it may 
seem less strange if we suggest that the 
more “mystical” element in religion be 
not disregarded or thought forthwith 
“above the heads” even of the as yet 
unbeliever. My point is that men are 
meant for supernatural union with God, 
and that God wishes all men to attain to 
it. It often happens that those (chiefly 
women) who have occupied themselves 
with theosophy feel that they have lost 
something when they come into the 
Church and are confronted by priests 
and laity who seem to reduce Christi- 
anity altogether to a system of ethics— 
and of rather limited ethics, at that. 
There really are priests who seem to 
think that “counsels of perfection” 
hardly matter, or are for the very few; 
or again, burden converts with “pious 
practices” for which so far the neophytes 
have no appetite. Theosophists have 
had quite a lot suggested to them about 
“higher modes of being,” and we may 
have been exasperated, while listening 
to them, by the vulgar caricature of 
Catholic supernatural doctrine that has 
been given to them; however, it is re- 
gretful if we, as a rule, do not pick this 
up and teach them the genuine version 
of grace and union with God, of the 
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inhabitation in us of the Holy Spirit, 
and our incorporation into Christ. 

Yes, such persons have a background, 
however smudgy and grotesquely deco- 
rated the theosophical one may be. My 
only point is the regret that, very often, 
nothing is given to them which is the 
true version corresponding to the par- 
ody which, though a parody, had a cer- 
tain resemblance to the reality. Per- 
haps a sort of “minimum background” 
is practically always needed. But the 
recognition of what is purely spiritual 
does come about in the most unexpected 
persons. I remember “instructing” a 
sergeant, wounded in the former war, 
and was rather timidly approaching 
original sin and redemption. At the 
end, he heaved a huge sigh, and said: ‘| 
reckon I’m glad old Adam committed 
that sin! Id never have set much store 
by that old Adam—but, being incorpo- 
rated in Jesus Christ, that’s worth hav- 
ing!” Unbeknowingly, he had all-but 
quoted the Erultet! To my mind, this 
almost shows how even the sublimest 
parts of the Liturgy are really in har- 
mony with the deepest parts of human 
nature. They are “popular” in the real 
sense—not the esoteric conclusions of 
specialists or virluost, as much of the re- 
cent liturgy seems to be. Is the writing 
of prayers and hymns a lost art, like 
that of making true stained glass? Or, 
since the latter art is slowly reviving, 
may we hope to become again able to 
write Collects like those (say) for the 
Sundays after Pentecost? 


APPEAL TO THE MYSTICAL 
ELEMENT IN RELIGION 


That the Holy Spirit is intending us to 
make more appeal to the “mystical” ele- 
ment in religion, seems clear because the 
Holy Father has felt bound to write a 
very long Encyclical on that very sub- 
ject; and the descriptions of the dangers 
annexed to it, and the warnings we stand 
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in need of, by no means form the bulk of 
this Letter. If we look back fifty years, 
how many Catholics read either St. Paul 
or St. John—in particular, the Pauline 
Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colos- 
sians? So far am [ from speaking of 
those who use the word “mystical” 
glibly, or of that by no means restricted 
circle to whom the late Fr. R. Steuart’s 
works made such an appeal, that I am 
referring to those who have practically 
never prayed and don’t know how to 
begin. Indeed, I have ventured at 
times to say to them: ‘“Take, say, three 
minutes, and don’t kneel down if you 
see no point to it. Don’t say anything 
or even try to think—let alone, argue 
but wish that God, in so far as you admit 
there may be one, may act straight upon 
you—I won't even say ‘upon your soul,’ 
because you aren't clear that you’ve got 
one. And don’t expect to feel that any- 
thing particular has happened. But | 
think that you will find that what seems 
dead and meaningless to you just how, is 
beginning to come alive.” He may 
laugh, and say he'll try the experiment 
for your sake; and then one has but to 
wait and trust God for results. 

I am, however, not saying that we 
ought to try all these methods simul- 
taneously, although I think that as soon 
as possible we should try to get the man 
to pray (that is obvious!)—but the kind 
of prayer that he can pray and not the 
kind that he can’t. Where he has no 
faith, we have; and we know that God is 
the prime mover in all things, and that 
He wishes to “move” this soul, and we 
try to do the human part—since a hu- 
man part has to be played—for the man, 
in his name. This we can do because of 


our union with him as sons of God, and 
meant to be brothers also in Jesus Christ. 
So, perhaps the two human methods 
might well co-exist—including the se- 
verely intellectual one, because that will 
satisfy one part in him to which, in his 
experience, no one has seriously at- 
tended. Men of science never ask the 
ultimate questions, and could not an- 
swer them if they did; nor can they sup- 
ply the purely supernatural utilization 
of faith, and of what we know of God. 
Our inquirer cannot yet “lift his mind 
and heart up to God,” but there is no 
point of time at which God may not be 
intending so to lift them up. 

This may be exemplified by the revela- 
tion that a far greater appetite for the 
contemplative life exists in the United 
States than possibly had been assumed 
on either side of the Atlantic. The book, 
“Seven Storey Mountain,” by a young 
Trappist, did not create that appetite, 
but certainly revealed it to many who 
did not suspect it. The writer’s own life 
did not follow at all closely the lines of 
approach that are laid down in the cur- 
rent apologetic books; yet, it followed 
God’s lines, and proved that the Holy 
Ghost was energizing where we might 
not have been able to perceive it. And I 
think that Mr. Graham Greene’s books 
have proved to many that they had 
much more of a conscience than they 
had guessed; and that sin may, para- 
doxically, discover the possibility and 
the need of and the call to holiness. 
How falteringly, by what zigzags, the 
soul may follow that call, does not sur- 
prise us when we beg in the Missal that 
God would direct our nutantia corda— 
our hesitating hearts. 
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The Junior Pews Talk Back 


By JAMES D. R. EBNER 


“To succeed well with the young, endeavor to use kind ways with them. 
Make yourselves . . . loved and not feared. Show and persuade them that 


you desire the salvation of their souls; 


... gain the hearts of the young 


through love; always remember the maxim of St. Francis of Sales: ‘More 
flies are caught with a teaspoonful of honey than with a barrel of vinegar.’ ’”? 


Be THESE words St. John Bosco 
reveals the secret of his success with 
boys—the secret entrusted to his Sales- 
ians, the secret productive of marvellous 
results among Turin’s underprivileged 
youth. He trained multitudes of or- 
phaned, abandoned, and otherwise un- 
fortunate boys to be good and useful 
Catholics—thousands of them crafts- 
men, hundreds of them ecclesiastics, 
and not a few, like Dominic Savio, 
strikingly pure and holy souls. Every 
one was drawn closer to Christ through 
their devotion to the big-hearted Don 
Bosco. 

That the Saint’s pedagogy of love 
was based on a thorough understanding 
of adolescents is a fact newly reaffirmed 
by testimony from 2101 high-school stu- 
dents lately surveyed by the writer and 
a friend. Copious evidence was fur- 
nished in the answers given to these three 
questions: 


1 With apologies to “The Pews Talk 
Back”’ (Newman Press, 1946) by Father Luke 
Missett, C.P. 

2 Quoted from Father Lemoyne’s “Venerable 
John Bosco” (Salesian Press, New Rochelle, 
1927), pp. 154-156 passim. 

3 Note the bold epithet from III Kings, iv. 
29, which the Church applies to him in the 
Introit of his Mass (January 31): “Dedit illi 
Deus . . . latitudinem cordis, quasi arenam 
qu® est in littore maris.” 

‘There were in all forty-four questionts, 
answered under the supervision of the home- 
room teachers. 
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(1) Which qualities do you like most 
to find in retreat masters? 

(2) Which do you like least to find in 
retreat masters? 

(3) Write a character sketch of the 
retreal master whom you like the most. 


The first two questions furnished a 
mass of data appearing in the September 
HomILeTic in statistical form. The 


third question provides hundreds of 


thumbnail sketches from which typical 
samples are quoted in this issue. 

It is useful to state again that, while 
the annual student retreat was the theme 
of the survey, most of the questions 
(among them the three above) sought 
material on points which obviously are 
not restricted and occasional; so that 
what the seniors have said about their 
favorite retreat masters would be equally 
true, celeris paribus, of any other priests 
they like as well. 

It is useful also to observe that, al- 
though the questionnaires were returned 
by young men in fifteen Catholic schools 
representing twelve cities (Chicago, 
Galveston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Los 
Angeles, etc.), nevertheless the responses 
to the questions on retreat priests are 
surprisingly uniform—a fact of consider- 
able significance. Accordingly, if the 
readers find that the statements quoted 
directly from the seniors are unoriginal 
and repetitious, let him remember 
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that adolescents do not make multiplied 
and unnecessary and childish demands 
of their spiritual guides, but only a few, 
relatively speaking, and these fundamen- 
tal ones. 

Of course, many of the sketches in- 
clude explicit reference to the retreat 
priest in his rdle of preacher—his ser- 
mons being almost exclusively the 
contact he had with the exercitants. 
But attention to homiletic details did not 
preclude investigation, more or less 
penetrating, into the enlightened charity 
of the preacher. 


THE WORK OF THE PRIEST IN 
TOUCHING YOUNG HEARTS 


American boys, naturally, are not 
accustomed to think of such matters in 
terms of amor; they suspect senti- 
mentality to lurk behind standard 
metaphors of affection, such as the 
motto which Newman adopted on his 
elevation to the cardinalate: Cor ad cor 
loquitur. Yet, among the brief de- 
scriptions of “The Retreat Master I Like 
Most,” we discover some, though but a 
few, employing words like heart or love.’ 

“The one I am about to characterize 
is very jovial and understanding, and 
has a great liking for youth. The affec- 
tion is returned, for he is the most popu- 
lar priest in the city and his retreats are 
enjoyed very much.” 

“He was kind, had a nice voice, spoke 
nicely to the boys, mingled with them at 
recreation, and loved them.” 

“The priest was young. You could 
tell he loved boys. He talked very 
simple and was sure to stress the right 
points. He emphasized the benefits of 
confession and the good it will do. Was 





5 Which of the hundreds of sketches to use 
and how much those chosen ought to be scis- 
sored were questions difficult to settle. It was 
thought best to present relatively few sketches 
but generally to quote them in full; omitted 
phrases or sentences are not indicated by the 
customary three dots. But whatever remains is 
quoted word for word as the boys put it down, 
bad grammar and all, misspellings only ex- 
cepted. 


witty and kept his audience awake and 
attentive.” 


“Like the one we had this year, a great 
talker, who took a keen interest in the 
boys. Also in confession, the best con- 
fessor I have gone to. His talks were 
coming straight from his heart, and he 
wished to help the boys who had wan- 
dered away from God.” 


“He was a priest who talked to the 
entire group as if he were talking to 
each one of us personally, and he had a 
heart of gold and he really knew his 
boys.” 


BASIC ROLE OF CHARITY IN 
WORK AMONG BOYS 


While a few seniors, like these above, 
explicitly mention the love of their 
priests, the great majority pay tribute 
to its manifestation as sympathy, under- 
standing, friendliness, mercy, and the 
like. This is more in accordance with 
our Anglo-Saxon mode of expression. 
Hence, when Msgr. Sheen set down the 
three fundamental rules for dealing 
with persons wanting to join the Church, 
he advised: “l. Kindness; 2. Kind- 
ness; 3. Kindness.’’® 


“This priest knew how to handle boys, 
and he was very friendly with them. 
He would help a person as much as pos- 
sible. I know that this priest was liked 
by all the boys, and that he is wanted 
out here again.” 


“The retreat master that appealed 
most to me was an old, white-haired 
priest who was crippled in one leg and 
talked to the boys with the greatest 
sincerity.” 

“He is tough but kind; he knows 
what fellows are up against; he tries 
to give them right ideas and proves to 
them why this is best.”’ 


“He’s an older priest from a South 
Side parish. He is kind, considerate, 
and understanding. He is and always 
was interested in boys. He will aid any 
boy any time. If he is busy, he will 
always find time to see a boy in trouble.”’ 


® Msgr. Sheen’s essay “Instructing Con- 
verts,” p. 157, in the symposium “Winning 
Converts” (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1948), 
edited by Dr. John A. O’Brien. 
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“Middle-aged man with an under- 
standing of boys and their problems.” 


“One who is not too serious or one 
who doesn’t talk too long. And one 
who has a kind word for you in confes- 
sion, even though you are bad.” 


We have here the sketches of various 
priests possessing diverse traits, but 
every one of them was evidently actuated 
by that charity which is the chief 
source of their drawing power. “We 
like them,” say the boys in effect, “‘be- 
cause they first liked us.”” Love wins 
love. “In hoc est charitas,” wrote St. 
John: “non quasi nos dilexerimus 
Deum, sed quoniam ipse prior dilexit 
nos.’’7 


SHEEP RECOGNIZE MARKS OF 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


What most impresses boys, then, is 
something beyond the priest’s words or 
appearance, his rank or power. Signifi- 
cantly, in none of the answers to the 
three questions on qualities of the retreat 
master is there mention of special 
marks of honor, degree, or office. Boys 
are realists in that they respond to the 
person immediately before them; secure 
in the knowledge that he is divinely 
commissioned, they care not much 
whether he had been a boxing champ 
or track star, and still less whether he 
be a college president or a J.C.D.— 
so long as he is primarily the guide and 
confessor interested in their souls. 

That a priest’s influence with boys is 
in direct proportion to his charity, and 
has nothing to do with privileges or 
titles, is marvellously demonstrated in 
the lives of those apostles of young men, 
St. Philip Neri and Don Bosco.’ It 
seems no coincidence that both died 
simple priests after a lifetime spent in 


7 [I John, iv. 10. 

8 In the report to follow in the December 
Homi.etic, the work of these two friends of 
boys will be reviewed. 
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winning the hearts of youth. Their 
stories prove that. whoever will do the 
most for the souls of boys have to pay 
the corresponding price in the coin of 
self-denial and of humility. For the 
apostle of youth has scant time and 
energy for pursuit of privacy and leisure. 
And appealing to boys is more an un- 
obtrusive, hidden mission than a glam- 
orous opportunity of displaying one’s 
talents; in this work, only he who 
stoops will conquer. 


MOST ADOLESCENTS SENSITIVE 

TO LEAST MARK OF REGARD 

Of course, before young men _ will 
award their personal loyalty to a spirit- 
ual guide, he has to be known to them. 
On this score a parish cleric does not 
lack for occasions to cultivate the young 
people. But the situation is different 
for the roving retreat master sent to a 
large high school (as were most of the 
priests reported on in this survey). 
Perhaps on the first day, before inter- 
viewing and shriving begin, he may 
manage an appearance at the lunch- 
hour recreation and the like, according 
to his natural bent. Yet for the most 
part he must operate in the fashion of a 
nomad: moving in fast, making a strong 
bid for confidence through his sermons, 
and then departing in haste. Nonethe- 
less, even under these hurried circum- 
stances, every personal encounter tells, 
should it be only a matter of looking 
pleasant when passing boys in the corri- 
dor. Observe the tenor of this handful 
of statements selected from many trib- 
utes to conversational relations with 
the retreat master. 


“He is a middle-aged man who is very 
friendly, and is a fiery speaker who is not 
afraid to speak about delicate topics. 
He is well liked and always mingles 
with his boys.”’ 

“One who during recess would join 
with the boys in the yard and talk.”’ 
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“He was very kind and would talk to 
a person anywhere they happened to 
meet. He was also good-looking.” 

“He was a very good mixer and en- 
joyed the boys, and they him. He had 
a good sense of humor, but was serious 
when the occasion called for it.”’ 

“One who is friendly and talks with 
you outside of the retreat.” 

“Fairly big man, rough features, good 
sense of humor, comes to the point, is 
frank in his application, takes deep 
interest in his retreatants, talks to them 
about the campus or by themselves, and 
has a full knowledge of troubles facing 
retreatants.” 

“Ts full of fun but at the proper time 
and place. He knows what things are 
hardest for boys of a certain age to over- 
come. Mixes in with the boys’ sports.” 


PRIEST’S COMMON TOUCH A 
GREAT SOURCE OF GRACE 


Akin to references about person-to- 
person relations are others which treat of 
friendliness in a more general way. 


“He was very friendly toward us, put 
things over in a manner that appealed 
to the boys. He was the kind that, when 
he was through, you hated to see him 
leave.” 

“He was a priest from the South with 
a very simple and devotional outlook on 
life. He treated the boys like one of his 
best friends and talked well and cracked 
jokes.” 

“T like the one who is friendly toward 
the boys but still is frank and stern.” 

“One who can tell you things in a way 
that you feel he is talking to you much 
as your own father would do, so that 
you are able to understand him and 
yet so you will profit from his advice.” 

“There was a priest came here in the 
third year. He was a wonderful man. 
He was jovial and his remarks gave me 
encouragement to be better. He didn’t 
try to make his audience fear God, but 
made them want to love God even more. 
He spoke like he was a friend of the 
boys and wanted to encourage and help 
them. He had a badly crippled leg, 
but he was thanking God for letting 
him give retreats.” 


SACERDOTAL JOYFULNESS AN 
ARGUMENT FOR SANCTITY 


Happiness in the priest, particularly 
his smile, plays upon a responsive chord 
in adolescents. Carefree merry manners 
as a refinement of Christian joy were 
promoted by St. Philip Neri, who used 
to say: “A cheerful and glad spirit at- 
tains to perfection much more readily 
than a melancholy spirit.’ Here are 
some of the typical reactions from the 
seniors. 

“He was a very wonderful man, al- 
ways happy, and always holds your 
attention. He is up talking to us be- 
cause he really wants to, not just a task. 
He is sincere and he has a saintly-look- 
ing face.” 

“He is robust, friendly, and easy to 
talk to, and possesses a pleasing speak- 
ing voice. Above all, he is a happy man, 
not a sour-puss.’ 

“A solemn, middle-aged man, friendly 
to every one, smiles always.” 

“He was a cheerful fellow who knew 
how to get along with boys. He could 
be serious at times, but always had a 
little joke for us. That kind of retreat 
master did me the most good.” 

“The retreat master I[ liked the best 
was a happy-go-lucky priest who always 
made the impression that he was talking 
directly to me.” 


BOYS EXPECT A BALANCE 
BETWEEN HUMOR AND GRAVITY 


Notice that many of the quotations 
from seniors specify the priest’s humor 
as a gracious accommodation to human 
nature. Notice, also, the guarded and 
cautious recommendation of this humor 

-the high frequency of but and yel 
and similar strictures. Anyone think- 
ing that Catholic boys want to be enter- 
tained at a retreat, or anyone question- 
ing the all-over justness of boys’ opin- 
ions, can profitably reflect upon their 
descriptions of favorite retreat masters. 


® Cardinal Capecelatro, ““The Life of Saint 
Philip Neri” (Benziger Brothers), p. 247. 
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It seems sufficiently clear that boys want 
a deeply sincere but properly balanced 
priest—as we can see from further 
quotations. 


““A very pious man who you knew was 
not put on by his voice and sincerity—a 
joke or something to arouse interest. 
Nice to talk to in a group discussion or 
privately.” 

“He was humorous at times, but seri- 
ous when seriousness was required. He 
could give a good talk and leave you 
feeling refreshed instead of depressed.” 

“I like the one who is sincere, yet a 
little jocular.”’ 

“This priest, I believe, is the ideal 
retreat master because he could hold 
the attention of the persons on retreat 
with a little humor. Not too much, but 
just enough so it was not distracting.” 

“He is a middle-aged man who gives 
talks and retreats intelligently. He 
holds the boys’ attention, and once in a 
while he throws in a little joke to relieve 
the tension of sitting quiet for a long 
length of time.” 

“He was a young priest. He had a 
wonderful sense of humor. He told us 
the facts and was straightforward in his 
talks. He was serious at the right time 
and also knew when to laugh. Everyone 
liked him and gained by his retreat.” 


“He is a rather small man. He has a 
very good sense of humor, and has a 
knack for putting boys at ease with a 
few jokes.”’ 


BOYS WANT THEIR PRIESTS TO 
BE MEN OF GOD 


Remarks such as these, and others 
below more directly concerned with the 
personal holiness of the priest, remind us 
that young men are discriminating to a 
greater degree than they may be given 
credit for. It is an illusion to suppose 
that a charming manner is the only per- 
sonal credential, or the chief one, that 
Catholic adolescents expect in their 
spiritual guide. They do hope to find 
pleasing ways and affable approach, but 
these always superadded to the funda- 
mental practice which accompanies and 
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inspires the preaching—the practice and 
stability in virtue which they feel lacking 
in themselves, the practice even which 
is marked by piety and fervor of the 
masculine sort observable all about in 
American parishes and monasteries. 
These few samples alone well convey a 
widespread attitude on sacerdotal sanc- 
tity. 


“He was holy when he was supposed 
to be holy, and made jokes only when it 
was called for. And he could make you 
feel as though you were as even with God 
as he was.” 

“He was a short fellow, always joking 
about his brother’s good looks. He 
understood boys because he was in a 
sense a boy himself. But when it came 
to be devout, he was perfection.” 


“This retreat master was a friend of 


the boys. He would joke and play with 
them, but when it was business time, 
then that meant business. He was a 
good talker, and made things clear to 
you. He was a good and holy man, not 
like a sissy but like a man.” 

“One who could joke and still put over 
his point, and one who was holy but did 
not act like a very holy person who never 
lifts his eyes from heaven.”’ 

“He was holy, frank, honest, sincere, 
and clear in his sermons. He was de- 
vout at Mass and other religious func- 
tions and helpful in the confessional.” 


“He was a great man and a saintly 
priest. He always had a little humor 
when things became heavy.” 


YOUNG MEN RATE A PRIEST BY 
HIS ABILITY TO UNDERSTAND 


If the retreat masters were set to 
characterizing their favorite retreat 
master, no doubt most would rank 
holiness high on the list. The boys, on 
the other hand, look mostly at secondary 
causes, at those qualities of the priest 
which pertain to themselves. So we 
find naturally that, while many specify 
sanctity, most seniors limit their 
sketches to relative attributes, easily 
first among which is understanding. 
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Repeatedly this trait is itemized, as 
we have already seen. How they would 
define the term seems clear from their 
context; some lads, for example, con- 
ceive of understanding in an elder as a 
thorough knowledge of adolescent diffi- 
culties. 


‘He seemed to have an understanding 
of the troubles that confront boys. He 
was able to come right to the point.” 


“One who has a good sense of humor, 
loud voice, who knows girls as well as 
boys, who understands our view of 
girls, teachers, etc.” 

“A man who has been around teen- 
age boys before, and knows their actions 
and faults.”’ 

“He was a young man who did not 
seem to be hardly any older than us. He 
was jolly and good-natured. When you 
would talk with him, it seemed like 
you were talking to your pal, not a priest. 
He was most understanding.” 

“T like the retreat master we had in 
our junior year because he seemed to 
talk of things that were interesting and 
had human touch to them. He seemed 
to have known boys better than other 
priests that talked.” 


INTROSPECTION BY PRIEST A 
WAY TO UNDERSTANDING 


Some seniors would define understand- 
ing in an elder as a remembrance of 
what life was like when he himself was a 
boy. 

“T liked the retreat master in my 
junior year. He talked to us as if he 
went through the same experience we did, 
and he lectured on subjects that were 
especially wanted by boys our age.” 

“A young man who knows just what 
boys are like, and was himself confronted 
with the same temptations that con- 
front us and knows how difficult it is to 
be good.” 

“He talked like he was once a boy 
himself, not a saint all his life. He 
seemed to understand our troubles.” 

‘A priest who first told us some of the 
things he did while he was a boy.” 

‘“‘A man who has gone through the 
same experiences as I have.”’ 





HIS ATTITUDE ON SINFUL BOYS 
DECIDES INFLUENCE OF PRIEST 


However they phrase it, the boys 
want their guide to understand them: 
to tally their good intentions and not 
always successful efforts against their 
delinquencies, to take into account the 
temptations they did resist as well as 
those they gave into, to believe in their 
good will no matter what their lapse. 


“A priest who has associated with 
boys for some time, realizes boys can fall 
but encourages them not to remain down 
and out.” 

“A man who is rather old and wise to 
the ways of the world, one who is under- 
standing and who sees some good even 
in bad boys.” 

“He was a person whom you could 
put your trust in without fear of mis- 
understanding. He was always frank 
and to the point, never colored the facts. 
He always had a kind word for those 
who had serious difficulties.” 

“He was an interesting speaker, some- 
times witty, who took you into his con- 
fidence, told how to overcome faults, 
understood us, and convinced us that 
God still wants everyone regardless of 
how big his faults are.” 

“He was a regular fellow who knew 
that everyone sins, and wants to help 
you get all the past sins you committed 
cleared up.” 

“One who still believed we are going 
to be saved no matter how bad we are, 
and really shows us with his voice.” 


YOUNG MEN READILY RECOGNIZE 
THEIR GENUINE FRIENDS 


This testimony brings out the fact 
that boys do not want their sins ex- 
plained away, but that they do want 
them forgiven; for the future they ask 
no migitation of the law, only advice 
and aid in keeping it. And obviously 
they award their loyalty to those most 
willing to help them. 

“He has a great and humble love of 
God. He also likes boys and under- 


stands their troubles, and is therefore 
always ready to help.” 
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“He was a priest just got out of the 
Navy, a very kind-hearted man, always 
wanted to help everyone else but him- 
self.” 

“Kind priest who understood (really) 
the problems of youth, the challenges 
they must meet, and the necessity of 
helping puzzled ‘green’ youth.” 

‘“*A master who has a profound interest 
in boys. Someone who knows how he 
felt and acted at that age. Someone 
who goes all out to help the fellows.” 

“He was a young man and he knew 
our faults and our sins almost to the 
letter. He understands the hardships 
of keeping out of sin. He showed a great 
love of God and of his work and, above 
all, interest in his students.” 


ENLIGHTENED LOVE FOR BOYS 
MUST INCLUDE COMPETENCE 


We see also how some seniors take 
particular note, not only of their guide’s 
willingness to help, but also his compe- 
tence to do so. 


“He is always doing something for 
someone. He likes this, and thus knows 
very much about boys. He knows 
weaknesses and knows how to correct 
them.” 

“He understood the fellows and he 
talked our language. -He knew the 
temptations we have, and he dealt with 
them with an experienced hand.” 

“A kind, friendly man who, while 
pointing out your wrongs, also shows 
you a way to gain grace to overcome 
them.” 

“When he gives a sermon, you feel he 
is trying to help you and not bawl you 
out.” 

“One who seemed to understand the 
temptations of a boy at this age, and 
gave helpful hints on how to overcome 
these temptations.” 


SENIORS APPRECIATE SKILL 
NEEDED FOR GOOD PREACHING 


Of the specific capabilities they look 
to, that comes first which concerns ‘‘good 
talks.” Admittedly, the boys are not 
overexacting, but they do expect to 
find those qualities compatible with 
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what Newman has called “simple earn- 
estness.””!° 


“He was a very good talker. Could 
express his ideas very well. Also col- 
lected questions from the students and 
tried to answer them all. He has writ- 
ten books also, where he answers many 
questions.” 

“He was an ideal retreat speaker, 
who knew the object he was hitting for. 
He could bring across his idea very 
clearly. He was very influential.” 

He is an old man, and is very funny. 
He always holds your interest, and when 
it comes to speaking about religion he 
has a special way.” 

“The one who gave the shortest ser- 
mons, but who also gave you the most to 
think about.” 

“A retreat master who has all the 
qualities of a fine speaker. A command- 
ing personality.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE PREFER SERMONS 
WHICH ARE SIMPLE AND DIRECT 


It comes as no surprise that young- 
sters (or anyone else) like simple, readily 
comprehensible sermons. 


“We had a different one each time, but 
I like a priest who uses the same words 
we do, not slang, but the everyday social 
language, and is not shy about telling 
us about bad and good.” 

“Our last retreat master came to the 
point. Expressed himself in a clear and 
concise manner.” 

“He was tactful and was complete in 
his talk. He was reverent but humor- 
ous. He used the ordinary langauge and 
always got to the point.” 

“The priest knew what he was going 
to talk about, and he expressed his 
thought so that the boys understood 
him, and I think he was the best priest 
we had for a retreat since I’ve been 
here.” 

“He takes after Don Bosco. First gets 
your interest in what he is doing, then 
he gives his talk in our language. He 
understands young people and knows 
how to handle them.” 


Newman develops this thought in his 
essay on “‘University Preaching.” 
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ONE PICTURE STILL IS WORTH A 
THOUSAND WORDS 


A number of seniors remarked on the 
use of concrete illustrations. 


“T think the retreat masters of my 
second and fourth years have been the 
best. They talked to us as if we were 
talking to them. They were humorous 
and always told us stories of Saints.” 

“He was a small priest who always 
told stories in his retreat, and then 
hooked them up to the life of Jesus. 
He was a very smart man.” 

“He spoke clearly and gave vivid 
examples that helped all of us get the 
point, and he left us always with some 
point for reflection.” 

“He used everyday simple language 
with many true-to-life examples of some 
deeper things he spoke of.” 


FRANK ADOLESCENTS REQUEST 
PLAIN-SPOKEN SERMONS 


As young men, seniors resent being 
talked down to, whereas they appreciate 
the frank, man-to-man attitude evinced 
by the typical boy’s priest. This point 
has been detailed in so many of the 
sketches already quoted that it might 
seem unnecessary to provide other sam- 
ples. Yet, a few more may serve to 
accentuate such an important principle. 


“He talked to young men and not as 
if to children. He was sincere in every- 
thing.” 

“The quality of being understood 
most explicitly. Talking about matters 
all should know and not hush-hush like 
so many do.” 

“The priest was very frank. He 
didn’t mince words. Everyone knew 
that the sins existed so that he didn’t 
tell us anything new. Only he gave us 
the standpoint from the Church and not 
the street. I think it was in my fresh- 
man or sophomore year.” 


“The last one, an ex-Army chaplain 
who knew all the answers and then 
some. He didn’t pull any punches. 
You knew what he meant.” 

“Our first retreat master was the best. 
He came right out to the point and 
helped us out an awful lot.” 


“He is a well-liked, free, and inde- 
pendent person, able to win friends 
easily. He puts on a good show, keeps 
things interesting, speaks frankly and 
to the point, does not mince words or 
softpedal his language. However, he is 
still a refined, cultured, educated per- 
son. 


PRIESTS WHO UNDERSTAND BOYS 
KNOW HOW TO TREAT CHASTITY 


What most of these seniors have in 
mind when commending frankness is 
named specifically by many others. 
Boys are grateful to one who realizes 
their daily temptations and who dili- 
gently enlightens and encourages; es- 
pecially is this true in the realm of 
chastity." 


“The last one we had could give you 
an example of something in everyday 
life and show its relation to spiritual 
things. His absolute frankness in all 
matters impressed me, especially in 
matters concerning sex. He was kind, 
understanding, had a keen sense of 
humor, and never beat around the bush 
to put a point over.” 

“He talked to us about our girl 
friends and about marriage. He let us 
put questions in a question box and he 
would answer them. In this way we 
could clear up questions in our minds 
without being embarrassed.” 

“He is very frank about matters con- 
cerning purity. He is very helpful in 
confession.” 

“A Navy veteran who had some humor 
and was very serious. He brought out 
fine points, and one which I think is very 
important for seniors, marriage. He 
told us about that in his own words.” 

“A retreat master that realized the 
problems of high-school boys and dealt 
with those. He used the common 
language when talking of sex especially, 
and everyone understood him fully 
That’s what I like about retreats.”’ 


“Short, stocky priest of about middle 


11 What the boys ask for concerning talks on 
purity is treated in “Topics for Boys’ Ser- 
mons” in THE HomiLetic & Pastorat REVIEW, 
December, 1948. 
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age. Kind face and attractive features. 
Very reverent, but had a way of appeal- 
ing to boys. Impressed me with his 
ideas and views on sex.”’ 


PRIESTLY EFFORTS FOR YOUTH 
CENTER ON GOOD CONFESSIONS 


The understanding love characteristic 
of a boy’s priest is most surely expressed 
in his efforts to draw adolescents to 
confession. His ministerium reconcilia- 
lionis is the greatest service he can 
render young men. St. John Eudes has 
written: “From all the duties of the 
priest, I would single out the hearing of 
confessions as the most useful and most 
important. Nothing else even ap- 
proaches it in its power for good and 
fruitful results.” 

Since the boys most concerned are not 
slow to perceive what does them most 
good, they naturally praise the retreat 
master who wins them to an open-souled 
confession. 


“T like the one who had a sincere, 
merciful appeal to his sermons, telling 
us to make confessions for love of God 
instead of fear of hell. He really made 
us feel sorry for our sins.” 


“Chaplain and an alumnus of the 
school. He gets his points across and, 
above all, encourages confession.” 

“He was a short, stocky fellow, a 
former athlete. He understood boys and 
let them know it. He was aware of the 
evil world in which we live, and prom- 
ised he would give five dollars to anyone 
he insulted in confession. He was jovial 
and told funny stories.” 

“He was very frank. He gave the 
proper sermons, emphasized the impor- 
tant facts, made us feel ashamed of sins 
and want to confess them as soon as 
possible.” 

12 From Father Leo Murphy’s translation of 


“The Priest” by St. John Eudes (P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons), p. 144. 
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“‘He was an old fellow who understood 
boys and their ways. He was interesting 
and always came to a point. He made 
me feel very free to confess everything 
in a general confession.” 

“He was a very considerate priest. 
He also talked frankly and took away 
all scare of confession by his talks.” 


SATISFACTION IN CONFESSIONAL 
FINAL TEST OF BOY’S PRIEST 


Keeping company with great con- 
fessors like Don Bosco, Philip Neri, and 
the Curé of Ars are these twentieth- 
century American priests (and others 
referred to above) whom our high- 
school students extol for Christliness in 
the sacred tribunal. 


“Slightly past middle age; former 
Army chaplain; very frank and a 
wonderful speaker; most important, a 
marvellous confessor.” 

“He was a wonderful confessor, who 
made confession one of the easy things 
of the retreat.” 

“His speech was excellent and he 
spoke distinctly. No matter what we 
told him in the confessional, he was still 
good to us. He was an all-around fel- 
low.” 

“He has a great interest in boys and 
is a joy in confession, offering his car to 
anyone not satisfied. He has the real 
lowdown and gives it to you squarely.” 


“Kind and thoughtful in confession, 
and helps you instead of making it hard 
for you.” 


Many other comments were made by 
the seniors on confession, and on various 
other topics yet undiscussed; but if 
each and every sketch were published 
in this periodical, there would be room 
for little else. The dozens quoted herein 
should suffice to show that amor omnes 
vineil. 











Kdward VI's 


First Prayer 


Book and the Western 
Rebellion 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


lL. A REPORT to his Government 
on conditions in England drawn up in 
the year 1496-97, the secretary of the 
Venetian embassy paints a very attrac- 
tive picture of the piety of the people. 
He tells the rulers of the City of the 
Lagoons that “they attend Mass every 
day and say many Pater nosters in 
public (the women carrying long rosaries 
in their hands and any who can read 
taking the Office of Our Lady with them, 
and with some companion reciting it in 
church verse by verse, in a low voice). . . 
They always hear Mass on Sundays in 
their parish church, and give liberal 
alms ... nor do they omit any form 
incumbent upon good Christians” (cfr. 
“Our Lady’s Dowry,” by T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R., p. 160). This description is, 
of course, a generalization and as such 
should not be taken too literally, but 
from a number of other sources we may 
legitimately conclude that, on the whole, 
the picture is not painted in excessively 
rosy colors. One conclusion is alto- 
gether certain; it is that the people 
loved their religion, and their parish 
church. The church was the real hub 
of the life of the community, especially 
in the small towns and in the villages. 
All over the country these venerable 
relics of the past still constitute one of 
the most pleasing features of the English 
landscape. As a rule, these churches 
were built, or at least maintained, fur- 


nished and adorned by the parishioners. 
At this time many a parish still possesses 
the records of the churchwardens—the 
popularly elected officials—in which they 
set down, year by year, the moneys 
received by them and how they were 
expended. To give but one example out 
of a hundred. About the middle of the 
sixteenth century the village of More- 
bath was but a small community; in 
fact, it is so to this day. The church- 
wardens’ accounts of this small Somerset 
village for the year 1528 tell us that in 
that year the vicar (that is, the parish 
priest) gave up his claims to certain wool 
tithes for the purchase of a set of black 
vestments. These were only finished, 
and paid for, in 1547, the cost being six 
pounds, six shillings. Two years later, 
the parish spontaneously taxed itself 
for the purchase of a new cope, and the 
sum of three pounds, six shillings and 
eight pence was raised. In 1534 a thief 
stole the silver chalice. Thereupon 
“the young men and maidens, without 
any charge to the parish,” raised enough 
money between them to purchase an- 
other. In another year Anne Tynwell 
gave the churchwardens “‘her gown and 
ring; Joan Tynwell gave a cloak and 
girdle; and Richard Norman gave seven 
sheep and three shillings and four pence 
in money” for the purchase of a cope. 
Records like these could be multiplied 
almost ad infinitum. They account for 
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the fact that when, in preparation for the 
forcible introduction of a new liturgy, 
the churches were stripped of their altars, 
statues, pictures and similar ornaments, 
while the sacred vestments were either 
burnt or put to profane uses, the people 
were indignant. Not only were their 
most sacred feelings cruelly hurt, but 
they had to witness the destruction of 
objects which they, and their forbears, 
had so lovingly bestowed upon the house 


of God. 


DESTRUCTION OF ALL ALTARS 
AND IMAGES IN CHURCHES 


At the very first of Edward VI’s reign, 
the men who acted for the boy king 
published a proclamation ordering all 
altars to be removed and destroyed. In 
their place a wooden table was to be set 
up in the nave of the church, or in the 
chancel, if more convenient. In like 
manner all crosses and statues were to be 
removed and destroyed. In pursuance 
of this injunction, we read that during 
the night of November 17 “‘was removed 
and destroyed the Rood in Paul’s (St. 
Paul’s cathedral, London) with John 
and Mary, with all the images in the 
church. And two of the men that 
labored at it were slain and divers others 
sore hurt likewise all images in 
every parish church in London were 
pulled down and broken. . .”” (Gasquet-- 
Bishop, “Edward VI and the Book of 
Common Prayer,” p. 68). 

The proclamation was not given effect 
at once, or everywhere. Two years later 
the Council of Regency instructed the 
Bishops that every altar should at once 
be taken away from all churches every- 
where. This order bore the signature 
of Cranmer, among those of others. 
Incidentally we gather from this docu- 
ment how the term “altar” was under- 
stood by the author of the Prayer Book 
of 1549: “The Book of Common 
Prayer calleth the thing whereupon the 
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Lord’s Supper is ministered indifferently 
a lable, an altar, or the Lord’s board . . . so 
whether the Lord’s board have the 
form of a table, or of an altar, the Book 
of Common Prayer calleth it both an 
altar and a table. For as it calleth it an 
altar, whereupon the Lord’s Supper is 
ministered, a table, and the Lord’s 
board, so it calleth the table where the 
Holy Communion is distributed, with 
lauds and thanksgiving unto the Lord, 
an altar, for that is there offered the 
same sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving” (cfr. Messenger, ““The Reforma- 
tion, the Mass, and the Priesthood,” p. 
509). 


RESENTMENT OF THE COMMON 
PEOPLE 


The destruction of the altars and their 
displacement by a plain table, together 
with the change from Latin to English as 
the liturgical language, would have 
sufficed to warn the faithful that some- 
thing entirely new was being foisted 
upon them. The paragraph quoted 
above sheds sufficient light upon Cran- 
mer’s intentions. The wild scenes of 
destruction and burning of holy things 
which were now enacted all over the 
country could not have failed to rouse 
the most lethargic to a realization that 
what he had hitherto regarded as the 
very essence of his religion was being 
done away with. Less than half an 
hour’s walk from the place where these 
lines are being written (viz., the ancient 
Abbey of St. Mary, of Buckfast, sup- 
pressed by Henry VIII, but risen once 
more from its ruins), the good people of 
the ancient borough of Ashburton are 
still justly proud of their beautiful old 
parish church. Not many years before 
the Reformation the parishioners had 
put up a beautiful wooden screen, sur- 
mounted by a Rood and the images of 
Our Lady and St. John, to divide, in 
keeping with medieval English custom, 
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the chancel from the nave. For this 
work the monks of Buckfast had sup- 
plied some of the necessary timber. The 
whole undertaking cost twenty pounds, 
one shilling and six and a half pennies— 
a large sum for those days. In the 
churchwardens’ accounts (for at Ash- 
burton too they have been fortunately 
preserved), we read the following entry: 
“ap. 1547-48, Llis, 11l1d (forty-eight 
pounds, three shillings, four pence) for 
taking down the Rood and other images 

1549-4, 111s, 1111d (four pounds, 
three shillings, four pence) for le tak ying 
down the Image (commonly called 
‘The George’) and the Tabernacle, and 
burnyng the same... .” 


SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE 

SPOLIATION 

Such scenes could not fail to rouse the 
people’s indignation. Devotion to the 
Mass had always been an outstanding 
feature of the religious life of the English 
people, as it must needs be a main char- 
acteristic of the piety of any nation. 
Even after 1549, in many a church the 
Mass continued to be said for a while, 
for the spoliation of the churches was 
not the work of a week. But the evil 
day could not be staved off indefinitely, 
and when it came at length everyone 
was made to feel that something they 
had hitherto taken for granted had gone 
out of their lives. In the words of a 
non-Catholic writer, “it was above all 
the dull, daily routine and the drab 
surroundings of the home-life of the 
poorer classes, which heretofore had 
been brightened by the beauty and 
warmth of the ancient ritual, that were 
no longer to have that relief—something 
beside spiritual comfort was to be lost.” 
To all this must be added the ever- 
growing distress among the poor which 
was due to the suppression of the mon- 
asteries, and perhaps even more to the 
policy of enclosures—that it, the forma- 


tion of large estates by the gathering 
in the hands of a single family of lands 
and farms hitherto held by copy-holding 
tenants who were evicted and deprived 
of their livelihood. It may well be that 
the amount of charity distributed by the 
monasteries has been exaggerated. 
There are those who put it as low as two 
and a half or three per cent of the monas- 
tic income. But besides money, food 
and other things were distributed at the 
monastery door. It was not long before 
the poor were made to feel that, though 
the new owners of monastic property 
had been enjoined to continue the char- 
ities of the monks, the benefactions of 
the newcomers fell far short of those of 
the Religious. As an instance of monas- 
tic charity, the following is no doubt 
typical of what obtained all up and 
down the country. The Benedictine 
Priory of St. Nicholas of Exeter was one 
of the lesser religious houses, yet in what 
was known as “the pcor men’s parlor,”’ 
“seven poor men were daily fed before 
the monks had their dinner, and after 
that meal all the poor tenants as well 
as those who dwelt in St. Nicholas’ 
Fee, received generous doles of meat and 
drink. On Good Friday a penny was 
given to every applicant’ (Oliver, 
“*Monasticon Exon.,” p. 116). In those 
days a penny was worth about four times 
its present value, so a considerable ex- 
penditure must have been incurred. 
By this time the ranks of the poor were 
further swelled by the very large number 
of persons formerly employed by the 
monastic communities for whom the 
new masters had no work. To this 
fairly numerous class must be added the 
Religious men and women now thrown 
on a world they thought they had left 
for ever, for not all of these were in 
receipt of a pension, and in any case 
these pensions were in most instances 
wholly inadequate. Writing in 1536, 
the French ambassador, Chapuys, says: 
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“Tt is a lamentable thing to see a legion 
of monks and nuns who have been driven 
from their monasteries wandering miser- 
ably hither and thither seeking means to 
live, and several honest men have told 
me that what with monks, nuns and 
persons dependent on the monasteries, 
there are over twenty thousand who 
know not how to live.” One authority 
is of opinion that, though it is impossible 
to ascertain the exact number, “it does 
not seem unreasonable to place the total 
number throughout the country affected 
by these changes at fifty thousand in a 
population of two million” (Rose- 
Troup, “The Western Rebellion,” p. 
120). 


IMMEDIATE OCCASION OF THE 
WESTERN REBELLION 


The spoliation of the churches, the 
abolition of the traditional rites and 
ceremonies, the suppression of the 
holydays—the only holidays the com- 
mon people knew—were the last straw. 
The countryside, at any rate, was seeth- 
ing with discontent. It only needed a 
spark to set off the powder train. Just 
as the Pilgrimage of Grace, ten years 
‘earlier, had been occasioned by the 
suppression of the monasteries, so in 1549 
the movement known as The Western 
Rebellion was caused by the destruction 
of the altars and images and the forcible 
introduction of Edward VI’s Prayer 
Book that same year. For the benefit 
of American readers I must explain that 
by the term “West Country” the coun- 
ties of Devon and Cornwall are meant. 

The Feast of Pentecost, June 9, 1549, 
was the date fixed by Parliament for the 
introduction of the new liturgy in every 
church thoughout the land. Accord- 
ingly, on that solemn festival, instead of 
the customary Latin Mass, with its 
music, incense and vestments, the 
people were made to listen to a brand- 
new service in English, read by a priest 
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who, though he may still have been clad 
in a chasuble, nevertheless carried out 
before them a service which, a little 
later, some of them were to describe as 
“a mere Christmas game.” 

In that momentous year the vicar, or 
parish priest, of the small village of 
Samford Courtenay, not many miles 
from Exeter, was one William Harper 
who had at one time been a chaplain to 
Katherine Parr. Harper was no longer 
young, and at heart he remained faith- 
ful to the old religion. On this fateful 
Whitsunday, however, he read the new 
English service before an excited, be- 
wilderedcongregation. Nothing particu- 
lar happened on that quiet Sunday. 
On the following day, however, when a 
great crowd of people had flocked into 
the usually quiet village, as the priest 
was about to enter the church, he was 
stopped by two men—one Thomas 
Underhill, a tailor, and the other a 
laborer of the name of William Segar— 
who asked him what service he was going 
toread. When he replied that he would 
have to obey the law and use the new 
service, there were loud protests. They 
would have none of it, they shouted, let 
him put on his vestments and say Mass 
as usual. The priest complied to the 
great satisfaction of everybody and of 
all the people around who heard of it. 
The incident turned out to be the spark 
that lit the conflagration in the West 
Country. <A few weeks earlier the men 
of Cornwall had risen, and were even 
then approaching the boundaries of 
Devon, under the leadership of one 
Humphrey Arundell. Soon Arundell 
found himself at the head of an 
army of some ten thousand men, with 
which he advanced on Exeter, the capital 
of the county, to which he laid siege. 
Like the Pilgrimage of Grace, ten years 
earlier, the men of Devon and Cornwall 
marched behind a banner displaying the 
emblems of the Five Wounds of Our 
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Lord. Devotion to the Five Wounds of 
Our Lord was exceedingly popular in 
medieval England. To this day one 
may see, in some of the old churches, 
those sacred emblems carved in wood or 
stone, where they have somehow mirac- 
ulously escaped destruction. ‘‘Vulnera 
quingue Dei sint medicina mei!’ was 
the favorite ejaculatory prayer of Wayn- 
fleet, the great Bishop of Winchester and 
chancellor of England in the fourteenth 
century. 


FORMULATION OF THE REBELS’ 
DEMANDS 


The “rebels” had duly formulated 
their demands, which were at the same 
time an explanation and a justification 
of their conduct. Among their de- 
mands were the following: “We will 
have our old service of Mattens, Masse, 
evensong and processions, in Latten 
(Latin) not in English, as it was be- 
fore.... We will have the Sacrament 
hung over the high altar and there to be 
worshipped as it was wont to be.... 
We will not receive this new service 
which is but like a Christmas game.” 

The task of suppressing the rising 
was entrusted by the Council of Regency 
to Lord Russell, who had been one of 
the executors of Henry VIII's will and 
held the office of Lord Privy Seal under 
Edward VI. He is described as “‘a per- 
son of stout spirit, proper for such a 
service and a man of great interests in 
that county” (he had already begun to 
accumulate various estates in the West!). 
This man was now sent town to Exeter 
“with a convenient power of men of 
war, both on foot and on horseback.” 
Russell made the small town of Honiton 
his headquarters, and there he mustered 
his forces the strength of which it is 
not possible to determine, though we 
know that in addition to some 1550 
foreign mercenaries (viz., 150 Italian 
arquebusiers, 400 horse, also foreigners, 


and 1000 German foot soldiers) he 
raised another 1700 men locally. Many 
of the foreigners were of course Catho- - 
lics, as were most of the native troups, 
who were accordingly suspected of 
sympathizing with the men they were 
to fight, not only because they were 
<nglishmen like themselves, but because 
all of them had but recently professed 
the same faith. 

The “rebels,” on their part, leaving 
a containing army before Exeter, sent a 
strong force in the direction of Honiton. 
This was on or about July 28, 1549. 
During the night Russell moved out of 
Honiton to meet them, after a short 
service had been conducted by Myles 
Coverdale, the apostate Augustinian 
friar who acted as Russell’s chaplain. 
During this service the foreign merce- 
naries scarcely troubled to hide their 
contempt and impatience. The service 
ended, the advance began. On reaching 
the high ground beyond the little town, 
Russell’s host saw the Catholic army 
lined up, and a procession of priests with 
the Blessed Sacrament marching through 
their ranks and blessing them. The 
spectacle made an enormous impression 
upon the royal soldiers who still shared, 
or who had until so recently shared, 
the same beliefs as the men they were 
about to fight. Many among the for- 
eigners were seen to cross themselves as 
the priest raised the Host in blessing. 


DEFEAT AND BUTCHERY OF 
THE REBELS 


In the mélée that now ensued the 
superior training and armament of the 
Protector’s troops proved decisive. The 
insurgents were forced to yield their 
fortified positions, and to retreat in the 
direction of Exeter, though for the 
moment Russell did not feel strong 
enough to press his advantage. How- 
ever, before many days were over he was 
heavily reinforced. On August 3 he 
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was once more on the move. After a 
fierce encounter in open country the 
insurgents were driven into the village 
of Clyst St. Mary, which was taken by 
storm. The insurgents’ losses were 
very great and several hundred of them 
were made prisoners. These unfortun- 
ate men were considered a hindrance to 
Russell’s advance, and accordingly that 
cruel man gave orders that “every man 
should kill his prisoners.”” Some nine 
hundred men were thus butchered in the 
fading light of that summer’s evening. 
A final onslaught against the “rebels,” 
only a few miles from Exeter proved 
decisive. Attacked in front and from 
behind, thanks to a turning movement 
of some of Russell’s forces during the 
night, the Catholics fought to the last 
so that even their enemies were forced 
to pay homage to their courage: “Great 
was the slaughter and cruel was the 
fight, and such was the valour and stout- 
ness of these men that the Lord Grey 
reported himself that never in all the 
wars he had been in, did he know the 
like.” Three centuries later, when the 
soil of what had been a heath was turned 
up by the plough, a vast number of 
human bones were unearthed. They 
were for the most part the bones of 
big, strong men who had died on this 
spot for their most sacred convictions, 
either in the heat of battle or as the 
victims of the appalling massacre re- 
ferred to above. 

The news of the massacre of the pris- 
oners at Clyst St. Mary and of the 
bloody defeat of the Catholic men on the 
following day, filled the besiegers of 
Exeter with dismay. They knew that 
powerful reinforcements of royal troops 
were converging upon Exeter from every 
side. A council of war was held in 
which the decision was reached that the 
siege be raised and an escape effected 
in the direction of Samford Courtenay 
and beyond, into Cornwall. Very si- 
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lently the Catholic hosts decamped dur- 
ing the hours of darkness. In the morn- 
ing Exeter awoke to find itself relieved. 
The leaders of the rebellion were cap- 
tured and savage vengeance was 
taken on them and their followers. 
Fire was set to farms, barns and cot- 
tages, and all over the countryside dense 
columns of smoke were to be seen curling 
up into the sky: thus did fire and flame 
and blood inaugurate the new religion 
made by Act of Parliament! 


PASTOR HANGED FROM TOWER 

OF HIS OWN CHURCH 

This very sketchy account of events 
that deeply stirred the whole of England 


just four centuries ago may suitably 


conclude with the story of the martyr- 
dom—it was surely that—of the vicar, 
or parish priest, of St. Thomas, a 
suburb of Exeter but at that time outside 
the walls that defended the city proper. 
During the siege this good priest, a 
Cornishman by birth (he was born at 
Penryn, near Falmouth), had heard 
one of the foreign gunners boast that he 
would set the city on fire by means of 
fire balls. This man enjoyed a great 
reputation asa very skillful gunner. On 
learning of this intention the good priest 
persuaded those in command to refrain 
from such an action. They complied 
with the priest’s request, but this act of 
humanity did not save the parish priest 
from a particularly cruel death at the 
hands of his enemies. After the defeat 
of the men of Devon, the priest was 
seized and handed over to one Bernard 
Duffield, a servant of Lord Russell and a 
man of notoriously bad character. A 
contemporary Protestant chronicler thus 
describes what happened. Duffield 
“caused a pair of gallows to be made and 
to be set up upon the top of the tower of 
the said vicar’s parish church of St. 
Thomas, and all things being ready and 
the stage perfected for the tragedy, the 
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vicar was brought to the place and by a 
rope about his middle drawn up to the 
top of the tower and there in chains 
hanged in his popish apparel and having 
a holy water bucket, a sprinkler, a 
sacring bell, a pair of beads and such 
other popish trash hanged about him, 
and there he with the same about him 
remained along time.” The writer adds 
that the poor priest “very patiently took 
his death.”” It appears that the body 
remained on the gibbet, on the church 
tower, until the restoration of popery 
in the reign of Mary (Jenkyns, “History 
of Exeter,” ed. 1841, p. 119). 

The men of the West had protested 
from the first that their action was not 


a vulgar revolt against the authority of 
the king; that, on the contrary, their 
sole aim was to preserve the ancient 
religion of England which was being 
destroyed by the men who exercised the 
royal authority during the king’s minor- 
ity. It should also be noted that their 
defeat was brought about not so much 
by the native troops as by foreign 
mercenaries, many of whom were them- 
selves Catholics. In a letter written 
from Augsburg, two years later, we 
read: “Many Spaniards and Italians 
this Lent went to the Bishop of Rome’s 
Nuncio to be absolved for that they 
served in the wars the king of England” 
(Rose-Troup, op. cit., p. 236). 
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Homuntes FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By J. F. SCHARRER, C.PP.S. 





First Sunday in Advent 


Dedicating the New Year to Christ 


**Pul on the Lord Jesus Christ (Rom.., xiii. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) A new Church Year begins. 

(2) Earthly interests unduly emphasized. 

(3) How to elevate earthly interests. 

(4) The meaning of purity of intention. 

(5) The value of purity of intention. 

(6) Dedicate the new Church Year to Christ 
by purity of intention. 


The Church begins her new year by 
presenting two meditations for our con- 
sideration: the one, contained in the 
Epistle, is a brief description of the pa- 
gan way of life; the other, as noted in 
the Gospel, is a brief reference to the end 
of the world. Both pictures remind us 
that if, from the time of our entry into 
the kingdom of Christ by baptism (the 
Sacrament through which we put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ for the first time) and 
our entrance into eternity, we have not 
doffed the worldly way of living and 
donned the virtues of Christ, then our 
lives as Catholics have been squandered. 

With the coming of the new year in 
Christ, we are urged anew to wear the 
cloak of Christ—His virtues. And, just 
as we are accustomed to begin any new 
venture with enthusiasm and with the 
hope of thrilling success, so we should 
enter a new year of Catholic life with in- 
creased dedication to virtue. 
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We know that God has created us for 
no other purpose than that of loving and 
serving Him. We give Him service by 
uniting what is natural with what is 
supernatural. The godly way integrates 
the earthly with the heavenly; grace 
perfects nature. We know equally well 
and with infallible certainty that, 
through a life of perseverance in seeking 
the delights of heaven hereafter, we 
shall increase our happiness here on earth 
also. 


EARTHLY INTERESTS ARE 
UNDULY EMPHASIZED 


Many, perhaps all of us, do not real- 
ize how firmly our thoughts and ambi- 
tions are riveted to earth, to health, and 
to those everyday things which appear 
so indispensably important. No one is 
more acquainted with this attitude of 
mind, on the part of Catholics and of 
non-Catholics, than the chaplain in a 
hospital. His purpose is to visit patient 
after patient, and strike up a brief con- 
versation in the hope of aiding the pa- 
tients to change their agonies of pain 
into bouquets of merit. How often is 
his patience taxed by the long explana- 
tions he receives of so many aches and 
ailments! He cannot avoid noting day 
after day how bodily health, anxiety 
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over home and family, and the longing 
to return to the labors and pleasures of 
former times which only a vigorous 
body can endure, so habitually amount 
to the sum-total of people’s yearnings. 
What tact and forbearance are required 
on his part as he tries, often in vain, to 
suggest that the time of suffering is best 
adapted for meditating on the vanity of 
things of earth! He aims to tell how 
beds of pain are normally the closest ap- 
proaches one has to the Gethsemani of 
Christ, where one has the best opportu- 
nity of learning how to “‘put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.”” He sees how health of 
body is considered of much more value 
than health of soul. 

Perhaps the most difficult of tasks is 
to convince ourselves, especially when 
we are honorably busy in carrying out 
our duties of life with zeal, that we are 
overly concerned with a desire for suc- 
cess in matters of body and _ business. 
Jesus Christ hinted at this overemphasis 
when, in the Sermon on the Mount, He 
bade us seek first the kingdom of God 
and to put on virtues; and He added 
that, having placed first things first, He 
would provide all other blessings which 
are best suited to our needs and com- 
forts. 

LET US RENEW OUR PURITY 

OF INTENTION 

At the beginning of the new year in 
Christ and in the Church, it is of highest 
importance that we “put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ’ by renewing our purity of 
intention. Purity of intention is the per- 
fection of the motives under which we 
act. While it is true that any action 
done by a person in the state of grace is 
supernaturally meritorious (provided, of 
course, that the act is not sinful), the 
more perfect the motive which prompts 
the action, the more worthy of merit it 
becomes. By purity of intention even 
the most ordinary of natural occupa- 


tions, such as eating, working, and en- 
joying recreation, become rich in eter- 
nal reward. By purity of intention all 
one’s thoughts, words, deeds, and suf- 
ferings are dedicated to God’s honor and 
glory. Thus, a fervent soul acquires 
daily, through a frequent renewal of the 
intention of enduring or enjoying every- 
thing for a supernatural motive, a great 
increase of grace and becomes perfect in 
a short time. For, “being made perfect 
in a short space, he fulfilled a long time,” 
says the Book of Wisdom. 

On the contrary, whatever is done 
without one’s being in the state of grace, 
is without supernatural reward—for 
without the state of grace, one cannot 
gain merit through offering one’s ac- 
tions to God. Though we should know 
all truths, and though we may assist the 
needy and wear ourselves weary in con- 
verting others, all these naturally good 
works without grace are valueless in 
heaven. 


DOING THE WILL OF CHRIST 
ENTAILS NO NEGLECT OF OTHER 
DUTIES 


A life directed by purity of intention 
does not require us to lessen our devoted- 
ness to family and fortune. Just as Jesus 
Christ came to do the will of His Father 
by pursuing a natural, human exist- 
ence, and just as everything Mary did in 
fulfilling the everyday duties of life, so 
we are to fulfill the will of Christ by fos- 
tering what is natural, while at the same 
time directing our deeds to the super- 
natural. Few notions are more false than 
that which hints that, by dedicating 
each thought and action to God, we are 
neglecting ourselves. The very opposite, 
in fact, is true. For the most enlight- 
ened self-interest consists in this reali- 
zation: that the more intensely and ex- 
clusively we perform even the most 
lowly of human occupations for the 
glory of God, the more fully will God in- 
crease our blessedness in this life as well 
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as in the life tocome. We cannot give to 
God without receiving a return of a 
hundred percent in this world and eter- 
nal reward hereafter. 

What a difference appreciation of the 
value of everything we do results from 
frequently renewing the good intention! 
It lessens in us the pagan notion that we 
see around us daily. It aids us to walk 
““becomingly as in the day, not in revelry 


and drunkenness, not in debauchery and 
wantonness,” but in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

At the outset of the new year—and 
this is another Holy Year—we face two 
alternatives: either we put on Christ, by 
purity of intention, or we put on world- 
liness; we serve either God or mammon. 
Can anyone have reasons for hesitating 
to make a choice? 


Second Sunday in Advent 


The Nature of Holiness 


“Art thou the prophel?”’ (John, i. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The holiness of St. John the Baptist. 

(2) The meaning of holiness. 

(3) The Baptist possessed “wholeness” of 
character. 

(4) Holiness alone is greatness. 

(5) Holiness is often misjudged. 

(6) We were made for holiness. 

(7) Conelusion. 


It was not only the preaching of John 
the Baptist which attracted the crowds 
to the banks of the Jordan; nor was it 
chiefly his humility, nor yet his auster- 
ity, nor any other single virtue. It was 
his holiness which drew multitudes un- 
numbered to the river of penance and of 
symbolic baptism. 

In the judgment of some leaders 
among the Pharisees, John was the Mes- 
sias, the Promised One who was to re- 
deem Israel. According to the Prophets, 
the Promised Redeemer was spoken of as 
a man of vigorous holiness. He would 
be recognized not merely as a man of 
outstanding courage or zeal or humility, 
or as one who possessed one or two heroic 
virtues, but as a man incomparably per- 
fect in all virtues. Since, therefore, John 
bore in his personality the qualities 
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of all virtues in general, he was, in 
the opinion of the scribes and Pharisees 
and people alike, probably the Saviour. 
It was his genuine holiness, then, which 
prompted the Pharisees to ask John the 
question: “Art thou the Prophet”—the 
Promised One? 


WHAT EXACTLY IS THE 
MEANING OF HOLINESS? 


Holiness is the perfect balance of all 
the virtues. The word, holiness, signifies 
wholeness, completeness, integrity. Just 
as the body is sound and healthy when 
its every fiber and organ functions nor- 
mally, so also a personality is good and 
holy when it possesses every virtue and 
grace which makes it pleasing in the 
sight of God and men. 

Holiness is the blending of all the vir- 
tues; it is courage acting with courtesy; 
it expresses a holy anger mingled with 
kindness; it descends to the depths of 
humility in such a way as to suggest maj- 
esty; it displays love with dignity; it 
avoids the company of sinners without 
wounding sensibilities; it does not repel 
offending persons but rather refines 
them. 
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Such was the holiness of St. John. 
His severity of life, thriving on a diet of 
locusts and wild honey, was softened by 
his words which told of his feasting on 
every word of revelation that had pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of God. His 
meat was the inspired book. The cam- 
el’s hair which he used as covering for 
his body bespoke not only his penances 
but also his patience. He spoke of sin- 
ners in general as a brood of vipers; but 
the tones in which he uttered these 
stinging words indicated that he was 
making the all-important distinction be- 
tween hating the sin while healing the 
sinner. With thundering accent he told 
how God’s winnowing hand was holding 
the flail; and that the axe in the grip of 
the Almighty was about to fell the trees 
of evil deeds; but it was the voice of a 
thunder which awakens the world of sin 
into a recognition of its need of the wa- 
ters of God’s grace. It was, in a word, 
the Baptist’s harmony of holiness which 
imparted sweetness to his severity and 
dignity to his humility. His words and 
his quotations of God’s threatening an- 
ger were like the winds and storms of 
spring, arousing all nature to a newness 
of life. 

Many men and women are known for 
their greatness; most of them do not 
merit that title. A few who are called 
great were haughty atheists. But there 
is nothing great about an atheist except 
his pride: he may possess one or other 
outstanding talent which enables him to 
rule with a might that approaches tyr- 
anny; but tyranny is gruesome, not 
great. Similarly, a man of military pres- 
tige, no matter how cruel and ruthless 
his tactics of war have been, may be 
called great. Other worldly-renowned 
persons are known for their knowledge, 
even though, as St. Paul says, they were 
wise in their own conceits and wor- 
shipped creatures in place of the Cre- 
ator. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE KIND OF 
GENUINE HOLINESS 


But, as an understanding of the life of 
St. John the Baptist teaches, there is 
only one kind of genuine greatness—the 
greatness of holiness, which is the whole- 
ness of possessing all virtues. Of all 
men born of women, said Jesus, none was 
greater because none was bolier than the 
Baptist. 

Sometimes holiness, in persons who 
seek godliness, is misunderstood — be- 
cause their attainment of one virtue is, 
as yet, out of proportion to their acqui- 
sition of other virtues. When seen in its 
proper light, it is not holiness that ap- 
pears unappealing, but the imperfect 
attempts a person is making while mas- 
tering it. Just as no one expects to find 
perfection in any novice or recruit in 
any undertaking or profession, so one 
should not be dismayed at the awk- 
wardness which results from achieving 
first one virtue, then another, and fin- 
ally all of them together. Thus, for in- 
stance, in order to become humble, one 
may be doing even foolish actions; in 
aiming at modesty of demeanor, a young 
man may be rather incommunicable and 
reticent; in endeavoring to be courage- 
ous, one may become momentarily 
harsh. But in due time, and under the 
gradual influence of God’s grace, one vir- 
tue will give balance to another until, at 
last, the harmony of holiness is attained. 


HOLINESS AS THE QUALITY 
MOST READILY NOTICED 


Holiness is that consummate quality 
in men and women which is most read- 
ily noticed. Children are won by it and 
criminals are conquered through it; 
both classes alike are influenced by its 
power. And if, as is recorded on the 
pages of sacred and profane history, the 
life of a man or woman of holiness was 
crushed by violent hands (as was the 
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case with St. John the Baptist), it was 
because that life of holiness was too per- 
fect and admirable to be endured by 
others of lesser holiness. The holiness 
of the martyrs made their murderers in- 
sane with envy on beholding their own 
unbalancedness as compared with the 
admirable equilibrium of the Saint in 
human form, whom they were putting to 
death. 

St. John was a man of holiness—of 
wholesomeness. Christ and the Church 
bid us admire and imitate him in pre- 
paring ourselves for the coming of the 


Saviour, who is the perfection of all 
holiness. If we let ourselves be con- 
vinced that, unless we possess holiness, 
we are unbalanced in our notions and in 
our ways of life, we shall be more easily 
drawn to the practice of virtue. First, 
we must build up the proper under- 
standing of the true greatness of holi- 
ness; then we must desire it and, like 
John the Great, codperate with God’s 
grace in achieving it. If finally we too, 
like the beheaded Baptist, are required 
to suffer persecution for holiness’ sake, 
blessed are we! 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 


Mary, the Queen of All Virtues 


“Thou art all-fair” (Ecclus., iv. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Mary’s excellence. 

(2) Mary most sociable. 
(3) Mary, most “Shuman.” 
(4) Mary, most “natural.” 
(5) Imitate Mary’s virtues. 


Everything in the life of Mary Immac- 
ulate suggests whiteness and worthi- 
ness, spotlessness and holiness. She is 
the personification of all that is good and 
noble; every quality of human excel- 
lence reaches its perfection in her. All 
the graces she received from heaven 
blended most admirably with her hu- 
man personality. Her gifts of nature 
and grace made her both humanly per- 
fect and perfectly human. 

As a daughter of Joachim and Anna, 
her father and mother, she came into 
existence as a member of the human race 
and as a descendant of the Hebrew na- 
tion, according to the same laws of gen- 
eration as any other Jewess. There was 
nothing marvellous or miraculous about 
the generation of her body. By nature 
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she was first and last and always a Jew- 
ess, thankful to God for the privilege of 
being a member of God’s Chosen Peo- 


ple. 


MARY THE MOST FAVORED OF 

70D’S CREATURES 

As future mother of the Saviour, how- 
ever, Mary received additional and sin- 
gular gifts of grace. She was more fa- 
vored than any other of God’s creatures. 
But neither Mary nor anyone else was 
aware of the wonders God had already 
wrought in her. No one in any way sur- 
mised that this citizen of so insignificant 
a town as Nazareth was the most unu- 
sual woman the world would ever know. 
Mary herself learned of her privileges of 
grace for the first time when, to her ut- 
ter surprise, she was told by the Arch- 
angel Gabriel that she was full of grace. 
And even when this message reached 
Mary’s ears, she hesitated to believe it. 

Already in the first instant of her ex- 
istence, that is, at the moment when 
God called Mary’s soul into being, He 
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filled her with grace. He endowed her, 
all unbeknown to her and to her ac- 
quaintances, with all that whiteness and 
holiness of personality which she needed 
to make her worthy of divine mother- 
hood. This, the special privilege of 
grace, is known as her Immaculate Con- 
ception. Her soul was created free 
from everything that had even the ap- 
pearance of sin. It was filled, instead, 
with that abundance of heavenly good- 
ness which made her the most perfect of 
all women. 

But her immaculateness from sin and 
her fullness of grace did not set Mary 
apart from her kinfolk and acquaint- 
ances; it did not place her in a class by 
herself, as one who should be separated 
from the rest of mankind. It had, in 
fact, the opposite effect. Her sinlessness 
made her all the more human; her full- 
ness of grace rendered her all the more 
gracious and acceptable in all the affairs 
and associations she had with her friends 
and neighbors. ‘To her apply the words 
of Wisdom: “Oh, how beautiful is the 
chaste generation with glory! ... It is 
known both with God and with men.” 
Grace perfects and enriches human qual- 
ities. Extraordinary grace in Mary en- 
abled her to fit more sweetly and more 
sociably into all the works and worries, 
into all the pleasures and pleasantries, 
which constitute the burdens and the 
blessings of sociability. 


MARY THE MASTERPIECE OF 
GOD’S GRACE 


Mary’s life furnishes the most excel- 
lent example of the workings of grace in 
human nature. In her, naturalness and 
holiness appeared unrestrained. Humil- 
ity brought no difficulty for her, and dig- 
nity offered her no temptation to van- 
ity. With equal graciousness, she spoke 
of herself as a poor handmaid and as a 
woman who would be honored forever. 
With the ease of a bird flying from brook 


to mountain-top and back again, Mary 
passed from humiliation to exaltation. 
Whether she suffered in seven-fold sor- 
row on Good Friday or rejoiced in an ec- 
stasy of glory on Easter Sunday, she ac- 
cepted the one and the other with equal 
peace of soul. 

Throughout her life Mary exercised 
all the virtues. Yet, though she pos- 
sessed all the virtues, she advanced in 
holiness by exercising them throughout 
her entire life. While she received the 
fullness of grace, she was not as perfect 
in her early life as in her later years. 
God had given her that abundance of 
holiness which fitted her for the worthi- 
ness she needed to be the mother of 
Christ; but He did not endow her with 
all the grace which a human being is 
capable of possessing. Her entire life 
was one continuous advance in virtue. 
Her progress, however, differed from 
that which other men make. She had 
no defects to remedy, no contradictions 
of character to correct, no sinful incli- 
nations to overcome. The devil exer- 
cised no power over her, and could in no 
way disorganize the admirable harmony 
which gave perfection to her personality. 


MARY WAS NATURAL IN HER 
GRACE AND HOLINESS 


Mary, the perfection of holiness, was 
supremely “natural” in her fullness of 
grace and virtue. Sometimes, it -is 
stated, the Saints were so holy that they 
were unnatural; they were worthy of 
admiration but not of imitation. How- 
ever, if the Saints did possess a kind of 
holiness that gave a singular and pecu- 
liar trait to their character, their excel- 
lence in one or other virtue was not 
properly balanced by their having at- 
tained all the other virtues to an equal 
degree. It was not the holiness of the 
Saints that was unworthy of imitation; 
their possible lack in one or other virtue 
that is to be avoided. 
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Mary’s was a wholly “natural” char- 
acter. Her supernatural gifts imparted 
to her human nature that charm of man- 
ner and of character which made her the 
glory of God and of men. She was a 
woman of dignity because she under- 
stood humility; she was lovable because 
she was humble. Her heart could re- 
joice with those who rejoiced, and weep 
with those who wept. She was delight- 
fully friendly because, in her holiness, 
she had no defects to conceal. She was, 
in a word, humanly perfect and at the 
same time perfectly human. 

In admiring Mary’s immaculateness 
and in desiring her perfect “natural- 
ness,” let us understand that only what 
is in the best sense of the word natural is 


also in the best sense holy. For grace 
gives perfection to the nature that God 
gave us. Anyone, therefore, who is per- 
fectly holy is natural. And one who is 
thus holy and natural is lovable. Mary, 
the Immaculate Mother, had every 
quality which a human nature should 
possess; and, in addition, she devoted 
all her powers of nature to the service of 
God and men, and gave thereby a su- 
pernatural dignity to all her thoughts 
and actions. She is the model of per- 
fection, then, not only for our admira- 
tion but for our imitation. She is all- 
fair, and there is not a spot of sin or of 
singularity in her. If we would be per- 
fect, we should go, tell her our defects of 
character, and then follow her! 


Third Sunday in Advent 


Vain Anxieties 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Causes of anziety. 

(2) Remedies for anziety. 

(3) Mary and Joseph had no anziety. 
(4) The Crib removes anziely. 

(5) Piety instead of anriely. 


Anxieties are caused by trusting in 
self more than in God; by being more 
concerned in having God answer our 
prayers as we desire than as He de- 
crees. Since God does not hasten to give 
us at once what our whims pray for so 
feverishly, we become anxious. Con- 
fidence, not anxiety, is the evidence of 
earnest prayer. 

At Christmas time, our anxieties read- 
ily multiply. For the Christmas season 
is the busiest of the year—the busiest in 
countries where Christianity has taken 
at least a foothold. As is evident, how- 
ever, not all the busyness of the weeks 
that lead up to Christmas is concerned 
with the holyday; they are cluttered 
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with the holiday spirit instead. Even 
many Catholics have forgotten both 
how to spell and how to pronounce the 
word! What was given us by Christ 
and the Church as a holyday of obliga- 
tion, has become a holiday of recrea- 
tion. Itisaday ornamented with holly 
rather than dignified with what is holy! 


ANXIETY IS CAUSED BY 
MISPLACED DESIRES 


Accordingly, men have many anxie- 
ties that have little to do with Christmas 
as a day of Christ. There is little anx- 
iety concerning the poor, dark, and 
cavernous stable; but there is much ado 
about a rich, bright, and glistening ever- 
green tree! As though the tree makes 
Christmas what it is! 

Due to this misplaced desire to have a 
Merry Christmas in place of a Holy 
Christmas, many prayers for a “Blessed 
Season”’ go unheard towards heaven, be- 
cause heaven is not anxious to have men 
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of earth take greater delight in gifts than 
in the Giver of all good gifts. Christ 
wishes to give Himself on Christmas. 
And, as He Himself said, “She who loves 
father and mother more than Me is not 
worthy of Me.” So, we can say: “He 
who is more anxious to decorate the 
Christmas tree than worship Christ, is 
not worthy of Christ.” 

In order to make us mindful of the im- 
portant thingsconcerning the Feast of the 
Nativity, St. Paul and the Church issue 
the caution: “Have no anxiety.” There 
is no anxiety for those who foster the 
proper spirit of Christmas. Anxiety is 
characterized by uncertainty, but is 
there any reason for the anxiety of un- 
certainty concerning one’s state of soul, 
concerning one’s being in the state of 
grace? Certainly not! A sincere con- 
fession, made enduring by a firm purpose 
of amendment, leaves no one uneasy but 
rather supremely confident. Further- 
more, does anyone wish to bestow chari- 
ties upon the poor? Any gift, be it ever 
so moderate and unpretentious, will be 
accepted with the same welcome as 
Christ welcomed the stable and the 
crib. Again, can there be any reason for 
showing anxiety over forgiving an of- 
fender? Even if the offer of pardon goes 
unaccepted, is not the anxiety that 
preceded the pardoning removed by the 
very act of having proffered forgiveness? 
Hence, there are no anxieties for those 
who, like the Prince of Peace, use Christ- 
mas as the occasion for restoring peace, 
in so far as lies within their power— 
peace between self and Christ, as also be- 
tween self and neighbor. 


SUPREME CONFIDENCE IN GOD 
DISPELS ANXIETY 


The Gospels speak not even a word 
regarding the anxiety of Mary and Jo- 
seph. Instead, the angel speaks of joy 
because the Saviour was born; joy over 
the fact that He was born in a manger. 


Joseph, it is true, sought diligently for 
lodging, and especially for accommoda- 
tions of such privacy as Mary needed in 
her condition of imminent motherhood. 
We may follow them with pious pity as 
they are either refused a night of shelter 
and rest, or as they themselves decline 
the quarters (which were probably of- 
fered) that were unsuitable in that they 
lacked sufficient privacy as a place for 
giving birth to a child. But we have no 
reason to think that they suffered anxi- 
ety. Certainly not the anxiety which 
betrays an impatience towards God for 
not answering prayers soon enough, or in 
a way that pleases the petitioner. Both 
Mary and Joseph had supreme confi- 
dence in Divine Providence, and su- 
preme confidence is the supernatural op- 
posite of anxiety. They cast their care 
upon God, knowing that God cared for 
them and would provide a fitting place 
for the birth of the Son of God. 

Anxieties over the celebration of 
Christmas concern worldly things, such 
as parties, decorations, and similar mani- 
festations of merriment. While it is 
neither wise nor prudent to omit these hu- 
man displays of gladness, it is meet, just 
and more available to salvation to have 
only normal solicitude in arranging for 
them. Christmas is best observed in a 
spirit of simplicity—the spirit which 
St. Francis of Assisi had in mind when he 
originated the custom of hallowing both 
church and home with the Christmas 
crib. More important than the ever- 
green tree is the image of the stable of 
Bethlehem. And if hallowed tradition 
hesitates to omit the tree, Catholic faith 
and devotion should insist on having the 
Christ of Christmas’ beneath _ its 
branches. 


DECORATIONS THAT ARE A 
MOCKERY OF CHRISTMAS 


Have you ever entered homes where a 
most inviting tree, strewn with glisten- 
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ing tinsel and surrounded with gift- 
packages, lacked the one thing necessary 
—the crib? What would you think of a 
hearth where not sheep and shepherds, 
not a manger or an image of Mary and 
Joseph, but a group of stuffed squirrels 
and mink served as Christmas decora- 
tion? Are not such inconsequentialities, 
surrounded by trinkets and toys, gar- 
ments and goblets, suggestive of an ut- 
ter mockery of Christ and Christmas? 
The ornamentations found in Catholic 
homes should be such as to distinguish 
them from all others. The crib ought to 
be the center of attraction; then all 
other trimmings and gifts will serve 
their higher purpose. For, as the man- 
ger without Christ in the center would 
have been just another box in a hollow 
cavern, so the tree without the images of 
the Holy Family is just another ever- 
green cut from the forest or woodland. 
The first Christmas tells of the holy 
confidence which dispels anxiety. The 
birth of the Saviour was the one and 
only thing that mattered. Yet, every- 
thing else, ranging from the lowly straw 
to the bright glory that shone round 
about the chorus of angels, had an up- 
lifting influence, because it was associ- 
ated with the event of Jesus’ humble 


nativity. So too, every effort that is put 
forth to make Christmas more glorious 
in a human way is uplifting also, pro- 
vided it be centered around Christ and 
the manger. 

The Saviour came to relieve the world 
from all anxiety. He is the Prince who 
brought peace to men of good will. 
Where shall we find the peace that frees 
one from anxiety? We shall find it in 
being more careful to know all the events 
and details contained in the Gospels 
which tell of Christmas, than in engaging 
in all kinds of other affairs which have 
little to do with the Christ of Christmas. 
When more concern is given to a prayer- 
ful and holy observance of Jesus’ birth, 
and when less attention is given to par- 
ties and revelry, the worldly anxieties 
associated with a merry Christmas will 
be turned into joy. Why be careful and 
anxious about many worldly things, 
while paying little heed to the one thing 
necessary? For it is only when we are 
more intent upon worshipping Christ 
than in making undue preparations for 
worldly celebrations that we can free 
ourselves from anxiety. If we seek first 
Christ and His kingly adoration, all 
other merriment and joy will be given 
us also. 


Fourth Sunday in Advent 


Penance and Repentance 


“He went... preaching a baplism of repentance” (Luke, iii. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) A call to repentance through penance. 

(2) The Baptist practised penance of body. 

(3) The Baptist practised repentance of mind. 

(4) How we need penance and repentance. 

(5) Penance and repentance, as taught by the 
Baptist, are not difficult. 

(6) Conclusion. 
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Repentance was the final preparedness 
message that St. John the Baptist 
preached for the public appearance of 
Jesus Christ; repentance is also the 
eleventh-hour admonition of the Church 
for the Feast of Christmas. No repent- 
ance, no Christmas! The vigil of this 
great holyday—a day of fast and absti- 
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nence—constitutes her last endeavor to 
impress upon us the need of changing 
our ways of thinking from worldliness to 
godliness. Under no condition, except 
that of extreme necessity, is anyone 
freed from this holy obligation. There is 
as much reason for doing these works of 
mortification on the day before Christ- 
mas as on Good Friday; for the Church 
requires the one to be observed with the 
same strictness as the other. The pre- 
paredness message for the day of Christ’s 
death, as also for the day of His birth, is 
the same: “Do penance that your sins 
may be blotted out.” 

Our times are not conducive to acts of 
penance. Has God blessed us with such 
abundance of food and furnishings, of 
vehicles and inventions, that we have 
succumbed to a worship of convenience 
rather than of the Creator? Have we 
grown so unconsciously attached to the 
good things that we cannot sacrifice them 
momentarily in homage to the Giver of 
all good gifts? Faith readily diminishes 
in proportion as our fortune increases. 
And where there is a lessening of the 
faith, there is a shunning of penance. 


PENANCE AS AN EXPRESSION 
OF FAITH 


St. John the Baptist, a man sent by 
God, had the faith. He gave evidence 
of faith by his love for penance. Not 
indeed that he loved the gnawing, 
taunting, aching feelings which his 
rugged life caused him with every day. 
His body and his human inclinations 
were like those of any other normal per- 
son. No one can love penance, but one 
can express one’s love for God by acts of 
penance. Even though the Baptist’s 
diet of locusts and wild honey became 
second-nature to him so that he grew 
accustomed to it, nevertheless his appe- 
tite begged for food that was more nour- 
ishing and tasteful. The rocks and logs 
on which he laid his head never softened 


in their texture; neither did the ser- 
pents of the sandy wastes learn to pay 
respect to this gaunt man of meditation 
and holiness. They were as ready to 
sink their fangs into his itching flesh, 
covered with camel’s hair, as they were 
to stab the camel that furnished John 
his crude garment. The full truth is 
that St. John disliked penance, but by 
means of penance he gave expression to 
his love of God. It is in the spirit and 
power of the Baptist that the Church 
invites us to rigorous penance on this, 
the last Sunday in Advent. 

It was not only by inspirations of 
grace that John dwelt in the desert. In- 
spirations are, for the most part, of mo- 
mentary duration. They are noble senti- 
ments beckoning one to greater work and 
greater perfection—and to greater mor- 
tification. Only by continued effort can 
one elevate oneself to the heights of 
loftiness of desire and nobility of per- 
sonality. The efforts one must use to 
bring the inspirations of grace unto ful- 
fillment in the flesh are penance and med- 
itation. 


MEDITATION WILL CHANGE OUR 
WAYS OF THINKING 


The Baptist had gone to the desert to 
form his mind about things past and 
things tocome. He broke away from the 
ideas and traditions of the people of his 
day, in order that he might adopt the 
thoughts and teachings of God. The 
desert, therefore, was his place of medi- 
tation—for by meditation he changed 
his ways of thinking. There in the quiet 
of solitude he read and re-read, he stud- 
ied and re-studied, he reflected on and 
rehearsed his future plans. As a result, 
he came to know the mind of God. He 
made the words of Isaias and the proph- 
ets his very own! Meditation gradually 
accomplished its work under the influ- 
ence of grace. It caused the Baptist to 
realize that, since the Lamb of God had 
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come to be slain, he could not preach 
preparedness for Christ’s work unless 
he too was prepared to die like Christ. 
Nothing so changes our ways of think- 
ing as when we are eager to die for our 
convictions! 

Have we no reproach of conscience in 
matters of penance and repentance? If 
not, why then does the Church in the 
Epistle for the First Mass on Christmas 
begin with the admonition of St. Paul, 
“instructing us in order that, rejecting 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live temperately and justly and piously 
in this world”? The Apostle knew that 
Christmas would ever be the occasion 
for intemperance. He knew that the 
devil would use the grandest of festive 
celebrations as occasions for worldly dis- 
sipations. 

Our times are not conducive to tem- 
perance; times never are. Least of all, 
Christmas and New Year’s Day. Does 
it not happen, and has it not happened 
in every large parish, that scandals of 
insobriety have occurred in the pews? 
How the faithful have succumbed to 
anguish, and non-Catholics have suf- 
fered shock, when at the Midnight Mass 
a Catholic becomes so unruly that he 
had to be ushered from the church! 
Such scenes tell of the need of temper- 
ance in food and drink by way of prep- 
aration for a worthy observance of 
Christmas. 


In “preaching a baptism of repent- 
ance,’ the Baptist insisted on nothing 
difficult. To the publicans who came to 
be baptized, he said: “Exact no more 
than what has been appointed you.” To 
the soldiers he gave the advice: “Plun- 
der no one, neither accuse anyone falsely, 
and be content with your pay.” To 
the crowds he gave the suggestion: “Let 
him who has two tunics share with him 
who has none; and let him who has food 
do likewise.”’ It is in this same spirit of 
exacting nothing difficult that the 
Church asks us to practise moderation 
during Advent as a fitting preparation 
for Christmas. 

A spirit of repentance is a spirit of re- 
fraining from what is unseasonable and 
unreasonable. It breathes gentle re- 
straint, such as St. Paul suggests when 
he says: “Let your moderation be 
known to all men.” 

It is the law of life and love that ex- 
cess brings unhappiness sooner than ex- 
pected, but moderation provides con- 
tentment. So also the measure of one’s 
moderation in celebrating Christmas by 
avoiding what is beyond the limits of 
prudence in eating and drinking, in be- 
stowing gifts, and in seeking holiday 
entertainment—such is also the measure 
of one’s spiritual joy on Christmas Day. 
For, when we do our part in preparing 
the way, God leads us along the more 
perfect way. 


Christmas Day 
The Son of God is Almighty God 


“IT bring you good news” (Luke, ii. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The meaning of the angelic message. 
(2) The message not rightly understood. 
(3) The Son of God was truly God. 
(4) The human race is “‘slow”’ to believe. 
(5) Conclusion: Adore Jesus as God. 


The good news which the angel an- 
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nounced to the shepherds of Bethle- 
hem’s pasturelands was that God had 
come to live and labor, to walk and talk, 
likeaman. These tidings contained two 
emphatic and important facts: first, 
that God had become a man; second, 
that this man was Almighty God. 








CHRISTMAS DAY 











He came as an Infant, and He was 
wrapped in swaddling clothes—as was 
the case with any other newly-born 
child. These two details mentioned by 
the Angel concerning Jesus’ birth were 
not the really significant parts of the 
Christmas message. What mattered 
much more was the truth that the In- 
fant, so tender and touchable and lov- 
able, was the Almighty, the Creator of 
the universe. He, now an _ Infant 
swathed in bandage-like wrappings, was 
to grow up like any other boy, and de- 
velop into mature manhood. One day, 
towards the end of His life, He would ex- 
change these garments and wear a robe 
of Blood; for He was born the Saviour, 
who is Christ the Lord. He would die 
like a man; but He would be put to 
death only after proving that he was also 
God. 





FULL SIGNIFICANCE OF 

CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 

Perhaps the majority of people do not 
realize fully that Jesus was Almighty 
God. Many who have been baptized 
into the true faith, and many more who 
are of good faith without possessing the 
true faith, fail to appreciate the Divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ. They may speak 
and even preach about Jesus as the Son 
of God, and yet misunderstand the sig- 
nificance of that phrase, “Son of God!” 
Let anyone question his neighbors about 
Jesus. Let one pry diligently into the 
minds of one’s associates, and press the 
issue to its limits. What will such a 
questioner discover? He will be amazed 
to learn what vague notions are enter- 
tained concerning the Son of David, the 
Son of Mary, the Son of God. 

When asked, not a few will say with a 
firmness which suggests conviction that 
Jesus is divine. But constrain them with 
further questioning: “‘Is Jesus Christ the 
Creator of the world? Is He the God of 
Providence? Is He the immortal, invis- 


ible King of the ages to whom alone be- 
long all honor and glory? Is He AI- 
mighty God in the same sense that the 
Father is almighty?” To these definite 
and specific questions, many halting and 
wavering answers will be given. 

Some persons willsay: “I believe that 
Jesus is the Son of God.” Yet, they 
will refuse to agree that Jesus is Al- 
mighty God. Others will avoid making 
a direct reply by stating that Jesus is 
one of the three persons of the Blessed 
Trinity; but they also are not ready to 
say with the conviction and the leader- 
ship of Simon Peter: “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Again, some will object to the direct 
questionings by saying: ‘“‘We are not 
theologians; therefore, we cannot be 
expected to be as learned about God as 
the great St. Thomas.” Such state- 
ments betray a lack of certainty; they 
indicate that the message of Christmas 
may not be duly understood as the An- 
gel meant it to be: namely, that the 
Infant in the manger was, in the abso- 
lute sense of the word, Almighty God. 


THE INFANT IN THE CRIB WAS 
GOD IN THE HIGHEST 


On Christmas Day it behooves Catho- 
lics no less than others to ask the Infant 
God to increase the light of faith in their 
hearts. When the choir of Angels sang 
“Glory to God in the highest,” they were 
chanting a song of adoration, not only to 
the Father in heaven, but also to the 
Holy Spirit, and to the Infant in the 
stable. By these words which pro- 
claimed their adoration of God, they 
summoned the shepherds to hasten in 
adoration to the God of the stars above 
them and the God of the straws which 
were His earthly bed. The Infant in the 
lowliest cave was the God in the highest 
heaven. Such was the meaning of the 
angelic announcement. 

Jesus assumed a real and true human 
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nature—a nature consisting of a body 
and a soul. His soul was made to the 
image and likeness of God, like that of 
other sons of Adam. The fact that He 
assumed a human nature did not in any 
way lessen the truth that He was also 
the one true God. In Jesus human nature 
was united to the divine nature, so that 
Jesus was at once true God and true 
man. 

The human race will always be slow to 
believe in the revelations of God. Not 
only the patriarchs and prophets, but 
Jesus Himself labored untiringly in 
striving to have men live “by every 
word that comes forth from the mouth 
of God.” Even the Apostles, though 
closely associated with Jesus who worked 
miracles in their presence, were slow to 
believe. They were like the two disciples 
en route to Emmaus on Easter Sunday 
evening. To them Jesus opened the 
Scriptures, and noting their hesitancy to 
believe in the Saviour, He spoke to them 
in gentle reprimand: “O foolish ones 
and slow of heart to believe in all that 
the prophets have spoken!’ Even after 
the Resurrection, the Saviour found it 
necessary to upbraid the Apostles for 
their lack of faith and hardness of heart, 
in that they had not believed those who 
had seen Him after He had risen—be- 
cause they did not believe that He was 
God Himself. Only after the Holy 
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Ghost had come, did they believe with 
all firmness. 


THE WHOLE PURPOSE OF THE 
INCARNATION 


On this Christmas Day, let us adore 
the Infant in the manger as the God in 
the highest. His whole life was directed 
to one final purpose—to give us the 
facts on which our holy faith is built. 
He was born on Christmas Day, grew 
into boyhood, developed into manhood, 
and walked through the Holy Land in 
proof of the truth that He was a man 
among men. Then He taught and 
wrought miracles; He proclaimed He 
was God, and died for having committed 
(what the Pharisees called) a blasphemy 
in declaring that He was the Son of 
God. And by the phrase, Son of God, 
these leaders knew that Jesus meant 
that He was God in person. Then He 
was raised on a cross, died, arose from 
the dead, and before ascending to heaven 
commanded His Church to teach the 
world that “Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, that believing we may have life 
in His name.” Such is the most impor- 
tant lesson of Christmas Day: that we 
acknowledge the Infant as true God, and 
that we, in turn, live as children of the 
God who was born for us that He might 
adopt us into eternal sonship with Him- 


self. 
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Baste Christian Social 
Liwving 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 


s  fasenings social living has become 
one of the burning topics of the 
day in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. In approaching the subject, Dr. 
Mark Hurley, Assistant Superintendent 
of Catholic schools in San Francisco, 
reminds Catholic teachers and adminis- 
trators that they stand on the shoulders 
of giants—of priests, Brothers, and Sis- 
ters who for the past twenty years have 
been well aware of the place of social 
living in the lives of our Catholic boys 
and girls. “Year after year,” writes 
Dr. Hurley, “at conventions and insti- 
tutes these educational statesmen have 
pleaded the cause of the Catholic as a 
member of various societies, the family, 
the parish, the state, the labor union, and 
the Church, and have counselled that 
only with the infiltration of Catholic prin- 
ciples, Catholic attitudes, and Catholic 
ideals can America stand as a Christian 
republic” (NV. C. E. A. Catholic High 
School Quarterly Bulletin, April, 1949, 
pp. 4-9). 


EMPHASIZING THE SOCIAL 
ASPECTS OF RELIGION 


He then points out the areas in which 
the religion course in secondary schools 
has been so improved as to contribute 
to the advancement of Christian social 
living. This happy result has come 
about, in part at least, as a consequence 
of the zeal of the teachers and adminis- 
trators who have addressed Catholic 
groups of educators year after year. 
These speakers have emphasized the 


social aspects of religion, and have 
pleaded with the writers of textbooks 
that religion as a body of truth be 
presented in such a way as to effect 
Christian social living on the part of 
every boy and girl who takes the course. 
There is no authority that denies the 
validity of this objective, but very often 
textbook writers give it mere lip-service. 
Dr. Hurley quotes from the preface of a 
religion textbook written in 1926. There 
the author proclaims: ‘“The complaint 
is made that religion texts are fre- 
quently cut-down theological treatises 
which are dry and uninteresting; they 
do not correlate the doctrine sufficiently 
with the concerns of practical life; and 
some do not add enough matter to what 
has been seen in the grade schools. 
Many would like to have the duties of 
Catholic citizenship stressed and some 
of the manifold problems of modern life 
discussed ... not a few think that moral 
problems are slighted and that the lives 
of Christ and His Saints are not made 
vital to the pupils... .” 

The learned theologian who wrote this 
excellent analysis seemed to have merely 
an academic interest in it, for he “‘pro- 
ceeded to write a religion textbook 
which neglected the life of Christ, 
slighted the real moral problems of 
youth, skipped most of the social teach- 
ings of the Church, and produced a 
cul-down theological treatise.’ Dr. Hur- 
ley rejoices that the social living objec- 
tive is now achieved. To-day the pupil 
of the upper grades masters the ten 
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basic Christian social principles, and 
uses them as a directive for his own 
living. Vastly improved textbooks have 
contributed to this happy event; among 
them are: “The Faith and Freedom 
Readers”; “The Christian Citizen” 
by Father Quigley; “Christian Living 
in Our Economic World” by Father 
Shea, Sister Lambert, and Mr. Branom; 
“Christian Principles and National 
Problems” by Fathers Ostheimer and 
Delany. ‘Guiding Growth in Christian 
Social Living’’—the Catholic curriculum 
published by the Citizenship Committee 
at the Catholic University of America— 
is a splendid manual for the overworked 
teachers of our crowded elementary 
schools, who do not have time to consult 
the recommended readings in this field. 


SOCIAL TRAINING IN OUR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


The Catholic high school, though 
trailing the elementary school in the 
matter of education for worthy social 
living, has made considerable progress 
in the right direction. Dr. Hurley tells 
us that the family life programs, the 
' special terminal courses, the student 
clubs, sodalities, and federations 
sparked in part by religion courses 
have brought Catholic students and 
their training and zeal into family and 
community life. He cites instances 
from his own experience to prove his 
point, nor does he forget the debt our 
Catholic high schools owe to the authors 
of certain new secondary religion text- 
books. Three of these distinguished 
editors of religion series appeared on the 
same platform at one of the sessions of 
the 1949 Philadelphia meeting of the 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion: the Reverend Anthony J. Flynn, 
Ph.D., editor of the Sadlier Religion 
Series; the Very Reverend Clarence 
E. Elwell, Ph.D., editor of the Mentzer, 
Bush Religion Series; and the Reverend 
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Austin G. Schmidt, S.J., editor of the 
Loyola University Press Religion Series. 
No doubt the reading of many recorded 
addresses advocating the teaching of 
practical religion has contributed in 
some measure to the emphasis that 
these editors place on the Christian 
social living objective. The pronounce- 
ments of the recent Popes and of certain 
Catholic scholars who spent years of 
research in this field, have not been 
without effect. “Better Men for Better 
Times,” by the late Dr. George Johnson, 
reminded Catholic teachers that religion 
is above all a way of life. The exact 
statement of formulas and definitions is 
of course necessary, and the student 
must master these formulas and defini- 
tions, but the religion course must give 
the student guidance in the application 
of religious principles to life. Without 
this the formulas and definitions remain 
a dead load upon the memory. 


STRIKING A BALANCE IN 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


We like the suggestions made by Dr. 
Hurley. He presumes to offer only 
three: the first concerns content, the 
second concerns motivation, and the third 
the student’s altitude or point of view. 
He calls for the religion course in high 
school to strike a balance among the 
various elements of which it is neces- 
sarily composed. The religion teacher 
does not limit himself to dogma or to 
moral, but he makes his moral teaching 
more effective by the proper presenta- 
tion of dogma. Mystical doctrine and 
ascetics have a contribution to make in 
the training of the practical Catholic. 
The primary meaning of Catholic 
Action is Catholic living, and conse- 
quently the formal teaching of Catholic 
Action in all its phases is essential. 
Apologetics gives the answer, even for 
the student himself, to the age-old 
objections of the sincere inquirer into 
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the doctrines of the Church, edifies the 
student, and makes for his proficiency 
in giving a reason for the faith that is in 
him. Church and Bible history call for 
a place in the religion course, and a 
knowledge of liturgy and the beautiful 
symbolism that characterizes it con- 
tributes mightily to Catholic living. 
All this is a large order and presents to 
the textbook author the great problem of 
striking a balance among the various 
composite elements. Nor can we forget 
what Dr. Hurley calls the nicety of 
proportion between the save-your-own- 
soul philosophy of individualism and the 
save-your-neighbor’s-soul philosophy of 
social living. To use the words of the 
Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy of the 
United States in 1919, education in its 
highest meaning is a codperation by 
human agencies with the Creator for the 
attainment of His purpose in regard to 
the individual who is to be educated, 
and in regard to the social order of 
which he is a member. Neither self- 
realization alone nor social service alone 
is the end of education, but rather these 
two in accordance with God’s design, 
which gives to each of them its propor- 
tionate value. It follows from this that 
education is essentially and inevitably 
a moral activity in the sense that it 
undertakes to satisfy certain claims 
through the fulfillment of certain obliga- 
tions. The child is a member not only 
of the family but also of the larger 
social groups. His education must pre- 
pare him to fulfill his obligations to 
society. The school, whether private 
or public as regards maintenance and 
control, is an agency for social welfare, 
and as such it bears responsibility to the 
whole civic body. It is the office of 
the Church instituted by Christ to 
“teach all nations,” teaching whatsoever 
He commanded. This commission 
authorized the Church to teach the 
truths of salvation to every human 
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being, and it authorizes every individual 
Catholic to teach, in accord with his 
capacity, these truths of salvation to 
every human being. The individual’s 
obligation to society makes it imperative 
for him to do everything within his 
power to save the soul of his neighbor. 
This is the very zenith of Catholic social 
living. 


EDUCATION VIEWED AS A MORAL 
ACTIVITY 


Dr. Hurley stands for education as a 
moral activity, and calls for the religion 
course to give more notice to the moral 
ideal—or, if you will, to moral doctrine 
and practice. He deprecates a time 
allotment that devotes only five per 
cent of the course time to moral prob- 
lems and the personal relationships of 
students. In this he does not advocate 
more time for the study of sin, casuistry, 
and vice as found in treatises on moral 
theology but greater accent on the moral 
ideal of Catholic gentlemen and ladies. 

Monsignor John M. Cooper, D.D., 
author of “Religion Outlines for Col- 
leges,”’ seems to be in perfect agreement 
with Dr. Hurley. He gives these terse 
rules for the guidance of the teacher of 
religion: 


(1) Stress virtue and not sin; 

(2) Accentuate charity especially in 
its social and civic aspects as justice; 

(3) Emphasize the fact that all life 
is religion, and that there are for all 
practical purposes no indifferent human 
actions. This suggestion constitutes 
the effective denial of secularism; 

(4) Present maximum ideas, not mini- 
mum ones; that is, don’t ask: is it a 
sin or how far may I go till I sin, but 
ask: is this the best, the maximum, that 
I can do for God? 


No teacher of experience doubts that 
moral problems are closer to the student 
than dogmatic ones. He who thinks 
on living is concerned about life situa- 
tions. The very uncertainty of human 
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life in this atomic age gives a highly 
emotional coloring to moral problems in 
the mind of every thinking individual. 
The Catholic student may never need to 
vindicate the credentials of the Christian 
religion, “‘but he will often be asked the 
why of monogamous matrimony, about 
birth control, divorce, mercy killing, 
prohibition, fast and abstinence, con- 
fession and a host of other problems 
more personal than those appearing in 
speculative apologetics.” 


SOUND MOTIVATION IN TEACHING 
RELIGION 


Motivation is the second suggestion 


of Dr. Hurley. Here the Christian 
teacher and the Christian student occupy 
an advantageous position. They need 
not cast about in search of a leader who 
will be an inspiration; they have the 
perfect leader in the person of the first 
Great Teacher in the school of Chris- 
tianity. The Christian conception of 
personality is so far superior to any 
other known to men before the coming 
of Christ, that if a single element could 
be designated as fundamental in Chris- 
tian education it would be the emphasis 
which it lays on the worth of the individ- 
ual. “Christianity had its origin, not 
in any abstract speculation as to good- 
ness or virtue,” writes Dr. Pace in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia (V, 300), 
“but in the actual, concrete life of a 
Person who was absolutely perfect. 
It was not, then, obliged to cast about 
for the ideal man, or to present a theory 
as to what that ideal might possibly be: 
it could and it did point to a realization 
which far surpassed the most exalted 
ideas of human wisdom. In Christ 
first appeared the full dignity of human 
nature through its elevation to personal 
union with the Word of God; and in 
Him, as never before or since, were mani- 
fest those traits which furnish the 
noblest models for imitation.” 
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There is a shade of irreverence in 
saying that Jesus Christ is without a 
peer as a leader of men, as if we were 
comparing Him with the fallible leaders 
of the human race. But we cannot 
ignore the human nature of Christ. 
His human nature makes Christ our 
brother and our friend. We admire 
the great ones of the world, but we do 
not love them. In the case of Christ we 
not only admire and worship Him—we 
love Him because He has come down to 
our level and placed Himself on familiar 
terms with us. ‘He has become one of 
us,” writes Cardinal Gibbons, “‘He has 
lowered Himself to our estate. He has 
shared in our sorrows and infirmities. 
He has become the Son of Man that 
we might be made the sons of God. 
He has been our Friend, our Brother, 
our Counsellor. The great Christian 
world loves Him. Millions in every age 
have enrolled themselves under His 
banner and are ready to die for Him... 
He is walking invisibly to-day on the 
troubled waters of life, as He journeyed 
of old by the Lake of Genesareth. He 
is lifting up many a sinking soul from the 
sea of sorrow and tribulation, and saying 
to the warring elements: ‘Peace, be 
still.’...Jesus Christ confronts us at 
every step. Weare in personal relations 
with Him. We see Him with the eyes 
of faith. We hear His friendly voice. 
We feel the warm pressure of His hand. 
His name is on everybody’s lips.’’ 
Surely, writes Dr. Hurley, there must be 
a place for the vital and compelling 
personality of the Son of Mary. What 
better motivation? 


ENHANCING THE VALUE OF 
PERSONALITY 


Christianity enhanced the value of 
personality, and in so doing increased 
the sense of responsibility. It did not 


1 “Discourses and Sermons on Various Sub- 
jects,” pp. 519-22. 
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allow the freer development of the per- 
son to culminate in selfishness nor in that 
extreme individualism which is a threat 
to social organization. “Christianity,” 
writes Dr. Pace, “elevated human per- 
sonality by the value it set upon each 
human soul as created by God and 
destined for eternal life. The State is 
no longer the supreme arbiter, nor is 
service to the public weal the ultimate 
standard. These, it is true, within 
their legitimate sphere have just claims 
upon the individual. Christianity by 
no means teaches that such claims can 
be disregarded or the corresponding 
duties neglected, but rather that the 
discharge of all social and civic obliga- 
tions will be more thorough when sub- 
ordinated to, and inspired by, fidelity in 
the duties that man owes to God” (loc. 
cil.). It is axiomatic that the per- 
formance of religious duties, sincere and 
complete, ensures the fulfillment of other 
obligations. No man can say that he 
loves God if he hates his neighbor. The 
Christian knows that he is a brother of 
Christ, and that Christ made Himself 
a brother of every human being. 
Christian love can exclude no one, and 
it is the very essence of this love to seek 
the salvation of his fellow-men. This 
is ideal Christian social living. 


MAKING RELIGION FUNCTIONAL 
IN LIFE 


Dr. Hurley calls our attention finally 
to the attitude or point of view that 
makes religion functional in the lives of 
boys and girls, makes the Catholic 
faith real to them, and attracts non- 
Catholics to the faith. It serves no 
good purpose to make the student letter- 
perfect in defending the truths of 
reason and revelation against all ene- 
mies, for this commonly develops a pug- 
nacious attitude that disposes the indi- 
vidual towards acrimonious discussion 
that he may prove his dissenting neigh- 
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bor wrong and vindicate his own posses- 
sion of the truth. True, we may win an 
argument but we will lose the person. 
It is vastly better to teach our student 
how the Catholic faith meets his own 
needs, solves the enigma of moral 
problems, gives an answer to the riddle 
of life and to the yearning of the human 
heart for happiness. The Christian 
religion does all these things. It was 
precisely because it could do all these 
things that it spread so rapidly over 
the earth in the early period of its 
existence. The sublime and beautiful 
teachings of the Church were, under 
God’s grace, the secret of her influence 
over the minds and the hearts of men. 
Her doctrines satisfied the highest 
aspiration of the human intellect, and 
gratified the legitimate cravings of the 
human heart. The Christian religion 
solved religious problems which had 
baffled the researches of the most pro- 
found philosophers of pagan antiquity, 
and which bewilder the investigations of 
the thinkers of our day who are not 
guided by the light of revelation. The 
teachings of Christ gave the pagan 
world a rational idea of God, and gave 
a man a rational idea about himself. 
“The religion of Christ,”’ writes Cardinal 
Gibbons (op. cil., pp. 108-109), “‘im- 
parted to him a knowledge of his origin 
and his destiny, and the means of 
attaining it. It rescued him from the 
frightful labyrinth of error in which 
paganism had involved him....The 
Christian religion gave not only light 
to man’s intellect, but peace also to his 
heart. It brought him that peace of 
God which surpasseth all understand- 
ing, and which springs from the con- 
scious possession of the truth. It 
communicated to him a triple peace. 
It taught him how to have peace with 
God by the observance of His commands, 
peace with his neighbor by fulfilling 
the law of justice and charity, and peace 
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with himself by keeping his passions 
subject to reason, and reason obedient 
to the light of faith.... Its appeal 
(was) to the universal human race, 
without distinction of rank or condi- 
tion.” 

This is a digest of Christian teaching 
calculated to develop an attitude that 
may be expressed in these words of 
Dr. Hurley: “See the Catholic Faith, 
how good it is, observe it, understand it, 
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are missing.” The Catholic apostle 
does not seek to win an argument—a 
procedure that merely spurs resistance— 
but rather to share the message of 
Christ addressed to all men. It is a 
message which has given to the Catholic 
student his own well-balanced person- 
ality, has made him happy, friendly, 
adjusted. 
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way to a new apologetic, featuring a 
positive exposition of what the Catholic 
Faith is. It is the apologetic of the 
apostle seeking to draw all to Christ. 
It does not preclude knowledge, but 
looks upon knowledge as basic. Knowl- 
edge is not the sole object, for it must 
lead to attitudes and ideals, and thence 
to action. It is the apologetic of St. 
Paul that Dr. Hurley presents as ideal. 
In their development of this apologetic 
our religion courses and our religion 
textbooks will have to get away from 
the rugged individualism that has 
characterized them, and reorganize their 
material with the set purpose of leading 
the student on to worthy Catholic 
social living. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BETTER 
CITIZENS 


In the same issue of the NV. C. E. A. 
Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin 
(April, 1949) that carries the fine paper 
of Dr. Hurley, we find a treatise by 
Brother Jogues, C.F.X., of Brooklyn, 
on what the social studies teacher can 
do to develop better citizens. The 
author makes a good case for religion as 
an essential element in the genesis of 
sterling citizenship. He deplores, with 
Archbishop Mitty of San Francisco, 
“the attitude that a double portion of 
social science will more than supply 
for a complete lack of religious knowl- 
edge.”” We do not forget that grace 
presupposes nature, and that any teach- 
ing of natural virtues which does not 
formally exclude God from the process 
can be supernaturalized. It is impera- 
tive, however, that Catholic writers 
map the way in which this can be done, 
and thus effectively prevent the ideal 
of social living from degenerating into a 
pure secularism that fails to center hu- 
man life in God. We conclude with the 
words of Bishop Gibbons of Albany: 
“Our effort to restore the social order 
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in Christ, to preserve inviolate our 
cherished American institutions and 
freedoms, will fall short of achievement 
unless the graduates of our schools 


enjoy an intelligent understanding of 
Christian social principles and a zeal 
and enthusiasm to further their applica- 
tion in adult life.”’ 
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Questions ANswerep 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





What of This Uniate Girl? 


Question: What does a Latin Rite 
parish priest say to a Greek Rite father 
or girl (a prospective bride), when either 
says: “Yes, Father, I was baptized in 
the Greek Rite, but I’ve lived my life 
among Roman Catholics, and I’ve 
always thought of myself as a Latin Rite 
member.” 

Mip-WeEst Priest. 


Answer: Canon 98 of the Code pro- 
vides that a person belongs to the Rite 
in which he or she was baptized, unless 
baptism had been conferred by a priest 
of another Rite either through fraud 
or on account of grave necessity, or 
further by virtue of an apostolic dis- 
pensation. Paragraph 5 of that same 
Canon declares that no length of time 
‘ during which a person has been going 
to Communion in another Rite brings 
about a change of Rite. 

However, §4 of this same Canon gives 
the bride the option of going over to 
the husband’s Rite on getting married 
and during the marriage, and then 


resuming her maiden Rite after the - 


death of the husband in the absence of a 
particular law to the contrary. If this 
girl is marrying a man of the Latin Rite, 
I see no difficulty in the marriage being 
performed in the parish of the prospect- 
ive husband, since this §4 seems to imply 
her privilege also of being married in the 
Rite of the intended husband. Apart 
from that, though, the marriage can 
take place without any violation of 
justice in the parish of the groom, since 
Canon 1097, §2, provides that the pastor 
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of the bride by rule should assist at the 
marriage where there is no just cause 
excusing, and a just cause does not have 
to be a grave cause. 

If there is no church of the bride’s 
Rite in the place where she is being 
married and where she has been attend- 
ing Mass, then a Latin priest is justified 
in assisting at the marriage, just as he 
is in assisting at the baptisms of those of 
Eastern Uniate Rites; and this even 
where the groom is of an Oriental 
Rite, unless that same Rite has a church 
within a reasonable distance from the 
place of residence. 


Was Hazel Baptized? 


Question: Hazel, the child of non- 
practising Methodist parents, moved 
next door to a Catholic family with two 
girls when Hazel was about six and a 
half or seven years old. The Catholic 
girls were two and four years older than 
Hazel, respectively. These Catholic 
girls were in a Catholic school, and 
evidently were quite enthusiastic in 
the practice of their Catholic faith. 
Hazel was their constant companion 
after she became acquainted, and also 
wanted to go to the parochial school. 
Her parents refused. She wanted to 
become a Catholic but her parents re- 
fused this request also. Meanwhile 
her Catholic playmates began to in- 
struct Hazel in the Catholic faith: 
she learned all the common prayers, 
how to say the Rosary, and even the 
formularies for the beginning and end- 
ing of confession, as well as a good part 
of the small catechism. Hazel’s parents 
finally decided they would have to do 
something to quiet the girl’s pleading for 
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the Catholic religion, so they told her 
that they would arrange to have her 
baptized in the Methodist church. 
Her Catholic friends told her that that 
baptism would do her no good; so, 
they took it upon themselves to baptize 
her. The three girls took a quart 
mason jar and went up to the church, 
and got it about half-full of holy water 
from the font in the back of the church. 
Then the oldest girl, about 12 years of 
age at the time, baptized Hazel. They 
even had her say an act of contrition 
before the baptism. The baptism ap- 
parently was performed in the correct 
manner, as the baptizing agent remem- 
bers the details quite well. There was 
certainly an intention on the part of the 
person baptized, and most likely even 
contrition. 


Hazel did not go to the Catholic 


church. Later she married and became 
divorced. Now she wants to marry a 
Catholic. It appears that she could be 


declared free to marry in the Church, 
because as a baptized adult in the 
Catholic Church she was held to the 
form. What do you think? 

Priest ALL But CERTAIN. 

Answer: The story of Hazel is a living 
romance. When baptized, although ir- 
regularly by her well-meaning com- 
panions, she was as you say spiritually 
an adult; hence, she was bound by the 
Catholic form of marriage although 
she was never brought up a Catholic, 
a thing quite understandable in the 
circumstances. Undoubtedly she had 
more than enough instructions to be 
validly baptized, and even fruitfully 
baptized. 

There is no possibility of construing 
the baptism as other than valid; and 
even if it were only probably valid, it 
would have to be presumed valid when 
an investigation could not show it cer- 
tainly valid. 


Were These Two Youngsters 
Baptized or Not? ‘ 


Question: Your answer, ““The Child 
Is an Adult,” in the August issue of 
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Tue HomiILetic AND PastoraL REVIEW 
has put me thinking. The young priest 
in question and I must be graduates of 
the same school; for, rightly or wrongly, 
I held the belief that very little instruc- 
tion was necessary for the baptism of a 
child about the age of reason, provided 
that the baptizing priest was sure that 
this child will receive sufficient instruc- 
tion in the future. 

My problem is this. When I was 
assigned to this parish over five years 
ago, I discovered two children, one eight 
years of age and the other six years and 
nine months, who had not been bap- 
tized. These children were of careless 
Catholic parents. 

I baptized them both with no formal 
instruction; they were not attending 
religion class at the time. However, 
I recall that I did try to instruct the 
little boy, the eight-year-old, on the 
existence of God, the Trinity, reward 
or punishment in the next life, the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, and sorrow for 
any sins that he might have committed, 
in order to prepare his soul for the 
Sacrament of Baptism. I don’t recall 


giving any instruction to the little girl, 
since she was not yet seven. But most 
likely I did. These children have now 
made their First Holy Communion, and 
the older one has also been confirmed. 
What do you think about these bap- 
tisms? Do I have to baptize them both 
conditionally, as your answer to the 
similar inquiry in THE REviEw seems to 
suggest? Since I have read your an- 
swer, My conscience is uneasy. 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: We have to distinguish 
between (1) the knowledge of a child 
who has reached the use of reason of 
baptism itself, and (2) the knowledge, 
rather the non-knowledge, of the same 
child of the credenda. _ So, I would say 
that if this child, six years and nine 
months old, seemed to know enough 
about what baptism was going to do for 
her soul, then she had sufficient inten- 
tion to receive validly the character of 
baptism—and, it would seem, also the 
infusion of sanctifying grace, since there 
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could be scarcely present in her case 
mortal sin; and that would seem to be 
the only obstacle to the infusing of 
sanctifying grace by baptism in any soul 
that is free from mortal sin and has suf- 
ficient knowledge to elicit a valid inten- 
tion to be baptized. If by inquiry you 
cannot convince yourself for a certainty 
that this little girl had a valid intention 
to be baptized in the event that she 
was at least probably an adult in fact 
by reason of having arrived at the knowl- 
edge of moral good and evil (in a con- 
crete way, of course), then conditional 
baptism is in order. 

As to the boy who was eight years 
old, there appears to be no doubt at all 
about his valid intention. If he were 
in mortal sin (a possibility but hardly 
any kind of probability), then there 
would have been no infusing of sanctify- 
ing grace, if he lacked a knowledge of 


the credenda in an informal way. But 
as soon as he was sufficiently instructed 
to elicit a valid act of imperfect con- 
trition or imperfect love, he was at that 
moment sanctified by removing the 
obstacle to the infusing of sanctifying 
grace; for he was not conscious of 
receiving baptism unworthily, even if 
de facto he did. 


Young Missionary Knows 
Something That Isn’t So 


Question: One of my young mission- 
aries came to me saying that he had 
doubts about the validity of the con- 
secration of the Chrism on Holy Thurs- 
day, because the words, “‘Hze commiztio 
liquorum...,”” that follow at the end 
of the Preface of the Benedictio Chris- 
matis, were not said during the actual 
mixing, but just after it. Personally I 
do not see how that affects the validity. 
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However, I would like to have your 
opinion. Out here a bishop is his own 
master of ceremonies, and does not have 
another constantly advising him of the 
next rubric. 
Vicar APposto.ic IN PartisBus INFIDEL- 
TUM. 
Answer: The objection against the 
validity of the consecration of the 
Chrism in question seems to be entirely 
without foundation, because there was 
only a slight physical separation be- 
tween the mixing of the balm with the 
oil but in no sense a moral separation. 
There is nothing to indicate that there 
must be a physical union between the 
two, the union of the quasi-form and 
matter in making the chrism valid matter 
for the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
In the sacraments themselves a moral 
union suffices. In the priestly ordina- 
tion that lapse of time may be an hour 
when a very large number are to be 
ordained (e.g., as several hundred), 
before the words of the form are pro- 
nounced over the entire group—between 
the time when hands had been imposed 
on the first few to be ordained. I won- 
der if the Church could prescribe physi- 
cal union in this case, even if she were 
inclined to; for the hallowing in the 
nature of things is done in a human way, 
and this human way takes into account 
the connaturalness of securing in many 
cases only a moral union when a physical 
union is sought. 


Outside Baptism Demands 
What Record? 


Question: According to Canon 778, 
in the case where baptism is conferred 
outside the parish of domicile, the 
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minister shall inform the pastor of 
domicile of the baptism conferred. 
Now, the question is: How much does 
the word inform imply? I was taught 
that it was merely a matter of letting 
the pastor know that he had a new 
parishioner. But I am now told that 
all the information must be sent on to the 
proper pastor, in other words a copy of 
the baptized one’s certificate of bap- 
tism. 

PRIEST FROM TEXAS. 

Answer: The words of the Canon are 
to be understood in the light of the 
practice of the Church and in that of 
other Canons of the Code, especially 
the preceding Canon 777. Woywod 
(latest edition) has these words under 
Canon 778: 

“This Canon refers especially to those 
cases where private baptism was con- 
ferred in danger of death, and to cases 
where the mother was absent from her 
home when she gave birth to a child and 
the child was baptized in a strange place 
because it could not be taken to the 
parish of the parents without unduly 
delaying the baptism. In these and 
similar cases in which baptism had to be 
conferred outside of the proper parish 
church, the record is to be sent to the 
proper pastor. If the place where a 
child of another parish was baptized 
has a baptismal font, and therefore a 
baptismal record, the baptism is of 
course to be entered there, but an 
annotation is to be made that the child 
belongs to another parish, and a copy 
of the record is to be sent to the proper 
pastor.” 

The deceased canonist anticipated our 
questioner’s difficulty completely, and 
fully cleared it up a score and ten years 


ago. 


A Just or an Unjust Steward? 


Question: A fellow-priest consulted 
me on this problem. He is in the habit 
of calling in a priest to help him out on 
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Sundays to say the High Mass. This 
priest is given an offering of $5 including 
an intention that he is to say, an inten- 
tion for which the pastor has got the 
same sum of money. Now, he wants 
to know if he is bound to restitution, 
and to what extent and to whom; for it 
is impossible to remember who the 
priests were and how many times each 
came? 

Non-RESPONDENS. 


Answer: Let us take first the stipend 
money which was due in commutative 
justice from the pastor receiving the 
Missa cantata offering of five dollars to 
the celebrant. That obligation has 
been discharged to the individual cele- 
brants, and the parish is to be reim- 
bursed to that extent unless the parish 
is still owing these celebrants for the 
offering attached to coming to the 
church and singing the High Mass, and 
that. would be ordinarily five dollars 
apart altogether from the stipend paid 
to the rastor. This five dollars could 
come at least in part from the parish, 
if the pastor were doing worthwhile work 
for the good of the parish (such as being 
in front of the church as the people 
came in and went out and thus doing 
apostolic contact work, especially in 
meeting strangers and getting ac- 
quainted with them). 

If the helping priests were of Religious 
communities, the pastor could remun- 
erate each community at least in an 
approximate way, and I would think to 
the extent of five dollars a Sunday. 

If the priests cannot be reached and 
were not members of Religious commu- 
nities, then I suggest that equivalent 
compensation be given them: _ that the 
pastor have said Masses to the approxi- 
mate amount owing to those various 
priests, with each priest having in the 
Masses a share in proportion to the 
number of Sundays (this money, of 
course, coming from the pocket of 
pastor). As to restitution to the parish, 
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that amount should be determined by 
the fact of whether the service of the 
outside priest was beneficial to the parish 
in whole or in part—and a prudent 
confessor knowing the facts could decide 
that. If the parish benefited to the full 
extent of the offering due for each 
Sunday ($5), then nothing is owing to 
the parish; for the money taken for the 
stipends can be allowed to go for that, 
and the other money due for the com- 
bined services is to be paid to the 
Religious communities or to the individ- 
ual priests, if these are known, in the 
ratio of service actual or approximate. 
If the priests are not known, then by 
giving them a share in the number of 
Masses said, or having said to the 
amount taken in stipend money and 
kept. Equivalent restitution should be 
made for commutative injustices; and 
surely any priest would accept the 
amount owing him in the form of Masses 
arranged to be said for him to the extent 
of the defrauding in the Mass intentions 
given. 


A Vigorous Protest to an 
August Answer 


Question: I have often admired the 
depth and brilliance of your writings on 
various theological and pastoral prob- 
lems. Your answer, though, to “Ca- 
tholicus” on page 902 of the HomILertic 
came as a distinct disappointment. 

“*Parentes gravissima obligatione ten- 
entur prolis educationem tum religiosam 
tum moralem ... providendi,” Canon 
1113 states. Pius XI wrote that “the 
so-called neutral or lay school, from 
which religion is excluded, is contrary 
to the fundamental principles of educa- 
tion. Such a school moreover cannot 
exist in practice; it is bound to become 
irreligious.”’ 

In your answer to “Catholicus’” you 
wrote, quoting the Apostle that “not 
everything which is lawful is expedient.” 
Perhaps the question as posed by the 
inquirer was not fully stated. It seems 


to me that the parents of colored chil- | 
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dren face an impossible dilemma if they 
are to follow your answer as a principle. 
They have a duty (Canon 1113 again) 
of seeing to the “physical and civic 
training” (pro viribus, it is true), and 
moreover “to provide for their temporal 
well-being.”” Expediency keeps their 
colored offspring out of the Catholic 
Academy. The parents have neither 
the time nor the ability to educate their 
children privately; therefore, they must 
send them to a so-called public school, 
which resembles very much the “‘neu- 
tral” or “lay” school which excludes 
religion, and in doing so, as Pius XI 
says, goes counter to the fundamental 
principles of education. 

The incident you mention, Father, 
may be isolated; but there are hun- 
dreds of smaller cities in this country 
with colored populations ranging from a 
few hundred to two or three thousand. 
Don’t you think that it is about time to 
begin facing the fact that a Catholic 
child (regardless of color) has a divine 
right to a thoroughly Catholic educa- 
tion? Expediency seems a very shallow 
reason for denying little tots a thorough 
knowledge of God and His true Chruch. 
It seems a dangerous justification to 
invoke, especially when the Barden 
Bill is being attacked so vigorously be- 
cause it seems to overlook the right and 
the necessity of a thoroughly religious 
education. 

SINCERUS. 


Answer: I agree fully with all the 
principles of Sincerus; but the August 
answer visualized a very distinct situa- 
tion, and not the whole question of 
Catholic education. It concerned a 
select academy for girls in an English- 
speaking island with a small school 
population, having only a minority of 
Catholics and all belonging to the so- 
called economic nobility. Without the 
non-Catholics the Sisters could not live, 
and the Sisters look upon these non- 
Catholics as prospective converts, at 
least in the sense that the White Fathers 
and the White Sisters in Northern 
Africa look upon their Mohammedan 
pupils as the ancestors of converts after 
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some generations (their founder after a 
hundred years)—and most priests are 
unaware that a White Father is sus- 
pended if he attempts to preach the 
gospel to Mohammedans publicly. The 
obligation of positive law and natural 
law falls, not upon this little community 
of Sisters of doing what the canons pre- 
scribe but upon those who are clothed 
with local authority. Those Canons are 
not being observed in this country of 
ours with respect to some fifty per cent 
of all our Catholic children of grade 
school age and some sixty per cent of 
high school age; and the reason for the 
non-observance is largely a physical im- 
possibility. There are supplementary 
ways, to be sure; but these ways depend 
upon an organized apostolate in the 
given parish, and the apostles are for 
the most part undeveloped. Perhaps, 
there is as large a percentage of Catholic 
colored children in Catholic schools as 
there are of white children. In one of 
our States where there is a colored line 
in the public schools, a local Ordinary 
has seen to it that all colored youth of the 
faith are admitted to Catholic grade 
schools, high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. And local Ordinaries know 
the conditions where similar things are 
not being done and they have the pru- 
dence of the early Church that, instead 
of abolishing the slavery of cultured men 


and women (as she might have done in 
the abstract), she began ameliorating 
the conditions the slaves lived under, 
and insisted on their essential human 
rights, until finally the mists of limited 
rights disappeared under the rays of the 
rising Sun of Justice. 

Local Ordinaries in all ages have 
striven to imitate the prudence as well 
as the zeal of St. Paul. Some of our 
contemporaries, were they living in the 
age of the Apostle, would have exclaimed 
against his circumcising Timothy to gain 
a foothold for the gospel in certain parts 
of Asia Minor. 

We all must begin to survey our 
respective problems in the light of their 
hundred-per-cent solution, instead of a 
fifty-per-cent solution. And the story 
that a late churchman told on himself 
illustrates our being fifty-per-centers, 
On the occasion of annual Confirmation 
he asked the pastor how many children 
there were in the parochial school. The 
parochus answered proudly: “Over one 
thousand.’’ Then queried the prelate: 
“How many in the public schools?” 
“Some fifty or so,”” answered the pastor. 
“And you are taking care of them?” 
“Oh, yes, Your Grace.” Within a 
month a committee of Catholic teachers 
called on this churchman to ask if 
something couldn’t be done towards 
teaching religion to the children of their 
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school. Finding out where the schools have as many as one hundred such 
were, within the limits of the parish children. “One hundred? We have 
where the pastor was looking after the over one thousand Catholic pupils in 
fifty or sixty public schools pupils, the our school!” Nor was their school 
prelate suggested their school might — untypical. 
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and by the reviews of the late lamented Father Maréchal.”—Dom H. M.., in Jrenikon. 


PRICE, $4.00 
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Boox Reviews 





Clerical Dress and Insignia 


To write on most rubrical or liturgical 
questions at the present time requires a 
great deal of persistent research, pains- 
taking accuracy and a profound knowl- 
edge of the subject. For the present 
state of liturgical law has been well com- 
pared to the general law of the Church 
before the appearance of the Code of 
Canon Law. To gather together all 
available information on any subject 
connected with liturgy from the many 
and diverse authentic sources, to cor- 
rectly correlate and clearly interpret 
this information, and to make the result 
interesting enough to be read by those 
for whom it is intended, requires 
unusual ability and a superhuman 
effort. While the review of a recent 
book! is not intended to be a complete 
litany of “Errata-Corrige,”’ it is never- 
theless imperative to point out some 
specific instances in which the author 
has failed to achieve the result which 
any interested reader has a right to 
expect. 

In the first place, the author is not 
exact in his use of canonical terms. 
Thus, on page 16 he says: “A metro- 
politan is a bishop....’’ This inaccu- 
racy is corrected on the following page 
where he says: ‘Each metropolitan is 
an archbishop,” thus conforming to 
Canon 272 which states: “Provincie 
ecclesiastice preest Metropolita seu 


1 Clerical Dress and Insignia of the Roman 
Catholic Church. By Henry J. McCloud, A.B. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 


Archiepiscopus.”’ Again, in the use of 
the word, religious. According to Canon 
488, n. 7, a religious is one who has 
taken vows in a Religious Order or 
Congregation. Yet, the author fre- 
quently restricts the word religious to 
members of a Religious Order, implicitly 
excluding those who are members of a 
Religious Congregation. For example, 
on page 51 weread: “Cardinals elevated 
from the religious follow the same color 
as the color of their religious habit.” 
And again on page 56: “Religious 
elevated to the cardinalate or the episco- 
pate wear a choir cassock similar to the 
cardinals and bishops of the secular 
clergy, retaining the color of the habit 
of their order.’ While these rules 
apply to religious who are members of an 
Order, they do not apply to religious 
who are members of a Congregation or 
Society. Finally, although the word 
prelate is correctly defined on page 3 
as “a cleric either secular or religious 
who possesses ordinary jurisdiction in 
the external forum,” yet, the author 
seems to forget that one can be a reli- 
gious prelate without being elevated to 
the purple, when he makes such general 
statements as: “Prelates of religious 
orders wear a simar the color of their 
religious habit” (p. 59); and again: 
“Prelates belonging to religious orders 
wear stockings the color of their religious 
habit” (p. 108). While it is not 
probable that the Superior General or 
Provincial or even the local Superior 
of exempt Religious Orders or Congrega- 
tions (who by definition are prelates) 
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will begin to wear the simar or colored 
stockings, yet, it is within the range of 
possibility that some will literally accept 
the statement on page 148: “Pope 
Pius X, in 1905, granted all prelates . . . 
the use of the bugia.” It is difficult to 
see how the author can make such a 
statement in view of the words of the 
Motu Proprio “Inter Multiplices,” es- 
pecially the words: “ declaramus, 
constituimus, preecipimus, ut in pos- 
terum, Prelati Episcopis inferiores alii- 
que de quibus infra, qua tales, non 
alia insignia, privilegia, prerogativas 
audeant sibi vindicare, nisi que hoc 
in Nostro Documento, Motu proprio 
dato, continentur.”” And one searches 
the entire document in vain for a privi- 
lege granted to religious prelates of using 
the bugia. That some religious prel- 
ates have this privilege is clear from 
Decree 4251, ad 3, of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, for those having the 
privilege (“‘privilegium habentibus’’) 
may use it even in the presence of the 
Bishop, provided that the Bishop does 
not use the throne. If all religious 
prelates could use the bugia, the words 
“privilegium habentibus” of the ques- 
tion would be useless. And it is to be 
noted that this decree was published 
after “Inter Multiplices.” 

While the ordinary purpose of division 
and subdivision is to clarify the subject, 
the author has so divided his material 
as to make it annoyingly repetitious. 
While numerous examples might be 
given, a few will suffice to prove the 
point. On page 55 we read: “Bishops 
living in Rome wear the purple cassock 
every day, except during the vacancy of 
the Holy See when they wear the black 
cassock trimmed with purple.” This 
principle is so clear that it makes the 
words which immediately follow the 
above quotation, a monotonous reitera- 
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tion. They read: “During penitential 
seasons and times of mourning, except 
during the vacancy of the Holy See, 
bishops living in Rome must always 
wear a purple cassock....”" Regarding 
the color of birettas on page 64, we 
are informed: ‘Red for cardinals which 
was granted to them by Paul IT (1464 

1471). On the same page, under the 
division “Cardinals” we read: ‘‘The 
red biretta was granted to cardinals by 
Pope Paul II.” An interesting item of 
erudition, but hardly important enough 
to be repeated twice on the same page! 
Writing on the “Mantelletta,’”’ under 
the division “Jurisdiction,” the author 
tells us on page 94: “The pope never 
wears the mantelletta as his jurisdiction 
is universal”; and on page 96, under the 
division “Pope”: “The pope never 
wears a mantelletta as his jurisdiction is 
not restricted but universal.” Finally, 
on page 112, explaining liturgical san- 
dals: “Sandals made of velvet are the 
exclusive right of the pope’; on the 
following page, under the division of 
material: ‘“They should not be made of 
velvet as this material is reserved for the 
pope.” 

A great deal of confusion is caused by 
not treating a specific subject adequately 
in one place, and when returning to the 
same topic, failing to be consistent 
with what has gone before. As an 
example, take the author’s treatment 
of doctoral rings. On page 132 we read: 
“Doctors may not wear their ring while 
celebrating Mass.” On page 134: 
“Doctors of Sacred Theology and Canon 
Law may wear a ring by law.... 
They are forbidden to wear it during 
sacred functions.” Finally, it is not 
until page 177 that the subject is more 
or less adequately treated: ““The 
titles of doctor granted to priests are: 
Doctor of Philosophy, Ph.D.; Doctor of 














SECRETS OF THE INTERIOR LIFE 


by LUIS M. MARTINEZ, D.D. (Archbishop of Mexico) 
$3.00 


This work is addressed to all who aim at spiritual growth and perfection; 
it is not intended specifically for religious. In reducing the spiritual life to 
few and simple principles, it focuses attention on the elimination of inordinate 
attachments and then develops the reasons for confidence in God's love despite 
our unworthiness, even our grave faults. The author then considers in some 


detail the possibility of joy amid sorrows and spiritual aridity. 


The “Secrets”: how to find God and how to communicate with Him, all in 
the obscurity of faith. Throughout the development of these thoughts the 
author shows particular consideration for earnest souls that experience periods 
of spiritual dryness, when prayer has lost its attractive savor. Here the 


principles are not novel, but the treatment is refreshing. 


SERMONS FOR THE FORTY HOURS’ DEVOTION 


by REV. JOHN B. PASTORAK 
$4.00 


Each of these sermons reflects some aspect of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 
Thus they are useful for occasions other than the Forty Hours. The two-page 
outline preceding each sermon is a thoughtful convenience provided by the 
author. By consulting these outlines, a priest may be able to expand each 


sermon into two or three sermons. 


The whole series of discourses has two traits: warmth and joy. Any congre- 
gation, after listening to one of these appeals, will feel drawn to our Eucharistic 
Lord. And that divine presence is made a source of comfort and happiness, 
a refuge in time of affliction, and encouragement to perseverance in the midst 
of blessings. Priests who have to preach at the Forty Hours will assuredly 


welcome this help in their preparation, which at times has to be hurried. 


At your bookstore or from the 
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Benziger Brothers, Inc., 106 Chauncy Street 
Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washingten Street 





CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden & Co., 218 W. Madison St., 
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CINCINNATI 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
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John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 26-28 Park Place 

Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 

Office of Frederick G. Necker, Inc., 3410 Broadway 
The Edward O'Toole Company, iInc., 6 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 
C. Wildermann Company, Inc., 33 Barclay Street 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney St. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Louis J. Meyer, Inc., 205 S. Ninth St. 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 Seuth Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA, OKLA. 
F. C. Ziegler, 16 East 6th St. 
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Theology, D.D. or 8.T.D.; Doctor of 
Canon Law, J.C.D.; Doctor of Both 
Laws, J.U.D.; Doctor of Sacred Script- 
ture, S.S.D.; Doctor of Music, Mus.D. 
Doctors may wear the doctoral 
ring ... at all times and everywhere, 
except when saying Mass or performing 
other sacred functions.” In view of 
this fuller treatment of the subject, the 
first quotation sins by defect, for a reader 
might judge from the incomplete state- 
ment that a doctor could wear his ring 
when acting as celebrant at Solemn 
Vespers or Benediction, for example. 
The second quotation is also inadequate, 
making no mention of doctors except 
those of Sacred Theology and Canon 
Law. Even the third seems incom- 
plete, for this reviewer has heard of a 
priest who is a Doctor of Christian 
Archeology. 
Another disadvantage of the book is 
the lack of a uniform method in quoting 


the Sacred Congregation of Rites; at 
times the author quotes the decrees by 
number, at other times by date. Then, 
the decree mentioned in footnote 20 
on page 53, under date of July 9, 1859, 
is not to be found in the volumes con- 
taining the authentic decrees. On page 
68 the author writes the following: 
“The biretta may not be used when the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed or veiled 
during a sermon’’—and on page 81: 
“The skullcap is never worn when the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed or veiled 
during a _ sermon.” The authority 
quoted in the footnotes for both these 
statements is Decree 2552 ad 1 of the 
S.R.C., which reads: “An Chorus, dum 
recitat Horas Canonicas ante SSmum 
Sacramentum velo coopertum in loco 
eminenti, sedere et tegere caput cum 
bireto valeat; vel stare debeat nudo 
capite, quasi illud esset sine velo. 
Responsum: Poterit Clerus_ sedere, 
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3990 pages, 101% a type, 2 col- 
umns to page. Bound in dur- 
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How to make your 
writing pay 
WRITING FOR 
LOVE OR MONEY 


The personal experiences and 
valuable, tested advice of 33 
famous authors show you what 
it takes to write successful, 
salable articles, short stories, 
novels, sermons. Contributors 
include Pearl Buck, Somerset 
Maugham, Ellen Glasgow, 
Thomas Wolfe, Elmer Davis, 
28 others—covering practically 
every field. 


At all bockstores, $3.50 
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capite cum bireto; sed 
laudandus sederet detecto 
capite.”” From this question and offi- 
cial answer it is clear that, in the first 
place, the question was not asked about 
the use of the biretta during a sermon, 
but during the recitation of the Canoni- 
cal Hours; and in the second place, if 
the author is applying to a sermon the 
legislation for the Canonical Hours, the 
decree expressly says that the clergy 
may sit with their heads covered with 
the biretta when the Blessed Sacrament 
is veiled, even though it is praiseworthy 
to leave the head uncovered. 

Ronacp Murray, C.P.,8.T.D. 


tecto etiam 
esset, si 


Recent Theological and 
Philosophical Works 


Sacramental theology is treated in 
recent works by Rev. Emmanuel Dor- 
onzo, O.M.I., Rev. F. X. Abarzuza, 
O.F.M.Cap., and Rev. Eugéne Masure. 

Father Doronzo is at present Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology at the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Four dogmatic treatises on the Sacra- 
ments, written by him between 1945 
and 1947, cover the matter on the Sacra- 
ments in General, on Baptism, Confir- 
mation, Holy Eucharist and the Mass. 
These ““Tractatus Dogmatici” in four 
volumes are published by Bruce of 
Milwaukee. High praise has been given 
these treatises for their Scholastic and 
Thomistic treatment and ample devel- 
opment of Scriptural and _ Patristic 
sources. The indexes in this work (of 
things, of names, of texts) are very use- 
ful for study and reference. 

Similar in treatment, though smaller 
in size, is the “‘Manuale Theologie Dog- 
matice,” Vol. III, “De Sacramentis in 
Genere et in Specie,” of Rev. Francis 
Xavier Abarzuza, O.F.M.Cap. (Typis 
Editum apud Padre Las Cases, Chile, 
1947). The other two volumes of this 
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Dogmatic Theology are now in press, 
or perhaps have already appeared. 
The whole of sacramental Dogmatic 
Theology is contained in this third vol- 
ume of 514 pages. Vol. I will treat of 
God, Creatures, Supernatural State, 
Last Things; Vol. II of Christology, 
Mariology, Grace and Infused Virtues. 
The author excels in brevity, clearness, 
and orderly arrangement. 

“The Christian Sacrifice” is a trans- 
lation of the French work, “Le Sacri- 
fice du Chef” (1931), by Eugéne Masure, 
the director of the Grand Seminaire of 
Lille! The translator is Dom Illtyd 
Trethowan, Monk of Downside Abbey, 
England. He was moved to make this 
version, as his Preface states, because 
he thought Masure’s work provides 
help to preachers and others who wish 
to explain or understand the Mass. 
The author aims to clarify the meaning 
of the Mass by showing it with its 
theological setting of Sacrifice in Gen- 
eral, Incarnation, Redemption, which 
doctrines are explained in the earlier 
chapters. Moreover, the account of 
the problem of the essence of the Mass 
is quite untechnical. The view adopted 
by Masure is that called Sacramental 
Immolationism. The last chapters are 
devoted to the explanation and defense 
of this system, especially from tradition 
and liturgy. 

“The Human Wisdom of St. Thomas” 
consists of 531 short passages drawn 
from the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas 
—his two Summas, his commentaries on 
the Sentences, and twenty-two other 
works. The tests selected are philo- 
sophical, the aim being to offer a “Brevi- 
arium philosophicum,” an outline of the 
human wisdom of the Angelic Doctor. 
Theology strictly so called is not here in 
mind, but the Introduction states that 
a second, similar collection of texts can 
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Canon E. J. Mahoney 


Text and commentary of the decree “‘Sac- 
rosanctum”’, one of the most important 
pieces of marriage legislation in the Catholic 
Church. $1.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT 
PHILOSOPHY 


A. H. Armstrong 


Written in simple terms and covering the 
period from the beginning of Greek Phil- 
osophy to St. Augustine. $3 .25 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 
Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 


A thorough record of Old Testament 
history in narrative form. The author 
shows great imaginative gifts and a rare 
talent for recreating the past. $1.50 
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to the World 


Sister Josefa Menendez $4.00 
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be made later on, from the divine wisdom 
of St. Thomas—i.e., his teaching on 
sacred doctrine. The arrangement of 
the texts in the present work is so made 
as to emphasize fundamental natural 
principles and to impress upon the 
mind two striking characteristics of the 
world—its order and its mystery. 

No commentary or introduction ac- 
companies the texts, as the editor’s 
aim is to encourage thought by the 
reader. But, since philosophical con- 
cepts and language are unfamiliar to 
those who have not read metaphysics, 
not everyone can open this work and 
grasp the meaning. Even those who 
are familiar with Thomism cannot glance 
through these sentences as they would 
read a story. The thoughts have to be 
read slowly and pondered and re-read, 
if one would grow in their wisdom, ap- 
preciate their value, and derive from 
them the philosophic view of St. 
Thomas, who saw the world as enchant- 
ing reason by its harmonies, and yet 
defying mastery by its mysteries. 

John A. McHvueu, O.P. 


Recent Work on Marriage 


“Marriage Guidance,” by Father 
Healy, S.J., is a treatise on the nature of 
the marriage union, the nature of its 
obligations, and the nature of love.' It 
is divided into three parts under the 


general headings: Before the Wedding, 
The Sacrament of Matrimony, and 
Duties of Parents. 

The first part contains observations 
which will help in solving doubts about 
the partners themselves, and _ bring 
about a better understanding of the 
different characteristics of each sex. 
Fitness to marry, courtship and the 
means to ensure a lasting marriage are 
covered very competently in this sec- 
tion. Young persons are given a better 
understanding of the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, and some aids for solving 
the everyday, practical problems which 
arise in married life. 

The second part explains the ecclesi- 
astical laws pertaining to matrimony. 
The chapters treating of impediments, 
birth control, divorce, etc., give a clear 
picture of the teachings of the Church in 
regard to these matters. 

Parental duties in general comprise 
the third part of this work, with special 
chapters on the child’s schooling, recre- 
ation, preliminary sex training, adoles- 
cence, etc. It is an invaluable aid to 
well-adjusted family life. 

Written in a common-sense manner 
which will appeal to the practical side 
of the young, Fr. Healy’s style of writing 


1 Marriage Guidance. By Edwin F. Healy, 
S.J., S.T.D., Professor of Moral Theology at 
West Baden College (Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, IIl.). 
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has something of a lyrical quality be- 
cause of the high moral tone. This will 
appeal especially to the idealism of the 
young. Although the book is primarily 
a textbook for the academic study of the 
problems before and during marriage 
and of family life, its usefulness should 
not end with the classroom. 

At the end of each chapter there are 
topics for discussion, cases to be ana- 
lyzed, and a list of books and articles for 
supplementary reading related to the 
subject-matter. This stimulates not 
only the students’ interest but makes 
the book excellent material for discus- 
sion groups, study groups, and parents 
who wish to guide their children, through 
Catholic teaching, in the many phases of 
marriage. 

This book used in the junior and sen- 
ior year of college will be an intelligent 
preparation for marriage, thereby doing 
much towards making it a happy one. 

The second half of the book, on 


‘“*Parental Duties,”’ is also excellent and 
should certainly be brought to the atten- 
tion of all young parents. For this 
reason we should like to see the book 
also published in pamphlet form—the 
first and second part separately. “‘Con- 
jugal Duties’ could then be given to 
engaged couples or those contemplating 
such marriage, and “Parental Duties” 
to families with small children. AI- 
though the second part is a complement 
of the first, the book as a whole might 
be studied more carefully if given in 
small doses and at the appropriate time. 
Surprisingly few young adults will spend 
time reading books of an instructive 
nature; but since they are vitally in- 
terested in both sections of this book at 
certain periods of their lives, the brief, 
direct appeal—given at a time when 
they are most interested—may result in 
a larger number of readers being guided 
by it. 
Cuar.es J. Cauuan, O.P. 
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By Rev. Anruony Pattison, O.F.M.Cap. 


Even before the Jubilee of 1950 dawns—and certainly while it is be- 
ing celebrated—much will be written about it. But ASSIGNMENT 
TO ROME will, we predict, be unique among Jubilee literature! 
It is personal in its presentation—yet the narrator might well be a 
fictional character. Itreveals how a non-Catholic newsman came to 
understand and accept the true meaning of salvation and redemp- 
tion during the assignment given him. A book of interest to all 
Catholics and of particular appeal to priests, Sisters and laity who 
will make the pilgrimage to Rome in 1950. 


Price, $1.00 


(Quantity prices upon application) 
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Lights Instantly; 
Burns More Than One Hour 


hWik-LiTE 
PREPARED 
CHARCOAL 


Glow spreads rapidly 
Develops Intense Heat 
Will Not go out, 

Ask your religious 
goods dealer, or write 
Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 
EST. 1855 SYRACUSE. N.Y. 
BRANCHES: NewYork Chicago Boston 
Los Angeles Montreal 
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MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


'BELLS 


FOR 40 YEARS 
' STAINED GLASS 


by PIKE 


145 ST. PAUL ST. 


he UIST; 
tts VEZ ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 











WAXSAVERS 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 
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NATIVITY AT BETHLEHEM 


bese figures are made of an extra hard composition, painted in oil colors in antique decoration. 










»_se70s — Consisting of 20 
es. Standing figures 5 inches 
bh, kneeling figures in propor- 
_]n the following assortment: 
mt in Manger, Blessed Vir- 
St. Joseph, Gloria Angel, 
Ass, 3 Kings, 3 a 
= Camel Driver and 6 


i atat 
, Pieces. | y 0 * 
thout Stable. 


fo, M709—Consisting of 20 pieces and Stable. Standing fig- 
es 9 inches high, kneeling figures in proportion. In the fol- 
bwing assortment: Infant in Manger, Blessed Virgin, St. 
tseph, Gloria Angel, Ox, Ass, 3 Kings, 3 Shepherds, Camel, 
famel Driver and 6 Sheep. Stable 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 2 ft. 9 in. 


igh, 2 ft. deep. 
$24 


hice 20 Figures 

ithout Stable ......... 

o. M712—Consisting of 20 pieces (same assortment as No 
709) and Stable. Standing figures 12 inches high, kneeling 
gures in proportion. Stable 4 ft. wide, 3 ft. high, 2 ft. 4 in. 
eep 


Pri . 
fa. Eerie $34 


Price Complete 
With Stable............ 


Price Complete 


With Stable ............ $87 


fo, M716—Consisting of 20 pieces (same assortment as No. 
709) and Stable. Standing figures 16 inches high, kneeling 
Jures in proportion. Stable 5 ft. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 2 ft. 


in. deep. 
$80 $150 


Price Complete 
With Stable .......... 


hice 20 Figures 
Without Stable 



















No. M716—Consisting of 20 pieces. 
Standing figures 18 inches high, 
kneeling figures in proportion. In 
the following assortment: Infant in 
Manger, Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, 
Gloria Angel, Ox, Ass, 3 Kings, 
Shepherds, Camel, Camel Driver 
and 6 Sheep. 


tor 20 tacos” SB(VOO 


Without Stable 





No. M709-732 NATIVITY GROUPS AND STABLES MADE IN SIX SIZES 


he stables used with these sets (see illustration) are made of well seasoned wood, and are built in sections, which 
permits storage in small space. The background is a hand painted scene on canvas. 


No. M721—Consisting of 28 figures and Stable. Standing fig- 

ures 21] inches high, kneeling figures in proportion. In the fol- 

lowing assortment: Infant in Manger, Blessed Virgin, St. 

Joseph, Gleria Angel, Ox, Ass, 3 Kings, 4 Shepherds, Camel, 

Camel Driver, Dove, 2 Angel Heads, Shepherd Boy and 10 

Sheep. Stable 6 ft. wide, 4 ft. 6 in. high, 3 ft. 4 in. deep. 
Price Complete 


$110 Wik sta. $180 


No. M725—Consisting of 28 figures (same assortment as No. 

M721) and Stable. Standing figures 25 inches high, kneeling 

figures in proportion. Stable 7 ft. wide, 5 ft. 6 in. high, 3 ft. 
Price Complete 


6 in. deep. 
$180 Wit Sta $275 


No. M732—Consisting of 20 pieces (same assortment as No. 
M709 except 8 sheep instead of camel and camel driver) and 
Stable. Standing figures 32 inches high, kneeling figures in 
proportion. Stable 9 ft. wide, 6 ft. high, 4 ft. deep. 


$360 $500 


Price 28 Figures 
Without Stable. 


Price 28 Figures 
Without Stabile ...... 


Price Complete 
With Stable ........ : 


Price 20 Figures 
Without Stable 
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HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished 
at prices listed. 
For size 26 inch Surplices, add 40c 
B100 and B110, which are priced at 75c additional. 
No. B60. ant weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. 


24 inches, inclusive, 


cept Nos. 


forized. 


in sizes 18 to 


to the prices listed, ex- 


San- 
...$2.50 





No. B61. 
forized, with lace. 


No. B62. 


ere weight, fine weave, strong cotton qeetanted. 
ach 


Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material 


San- 
$3.50 


as used in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church 


coiors. 
Sizes 18 to 24. 


No. B80. 
extra full. 


No. B70. 


No. B110. 
Made extra full. 


Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium weight. 
Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each 
Fine wearing Marquisette Surplice. 

Sizes 18 to 24 inches. 

Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral design. 

Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. 


No. B100. Altar Boy Lace 


Please specify color banding desired when ordering. 


$3.95 
Made 
$3.25 





Made extra full. 
ach 


Each $6.15 
Surplice. Beautifully embroidered flo- 


ral design. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each..$7.95 


Cc. 
Spes, Sashes, and Surplices Extra 


HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front—B11 Buttonless Belt-On—B12 Zipper Front 
YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE, GREEN OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 


1. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, 
— white or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black 
only. 
Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our 
Priest Cassocks. 
Form-fit Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang grace- 
fully and naturally. 
The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, 
binding and ripping when genuflecting and walking. 
French seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen’s cassocks, sewn with 
strong thread; gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 
Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also pre- 
vents fraying from contact with shoes. 
Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging; 
greatly to distinctive appearance. 
Eyelet-type reinforced button holes. 
slip-on pins to “stay put.’ 
Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for 
less cost. 
Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN’S label, 
which carries with it a positive money back guarantee. 
PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 

Cassock Poplin Poplin 4 ta 

Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zip 
Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. Bil, Ea. No. Bi2. Ea. 

36 in. 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 

38 in. 

40 in, 

ae in. 





which eliminates 


adds 


Ivory-hard removable buttons with 


op PNere wn 


S 


Correct 
Length of 
Surplice 


All Wool 
Age Blac 
Cassock Only, Each 
6 Yrs. $10.50 
7 Yrs. 
8 Yrs. 
9 Yrs. 
10 Yrs. 
1l Yrs. 
12 Yrs. 
13 Yrs. 
14 Yrs. 
15 Yrs. 
16 Yrs. 
17 Yrs. 
18 Yrs. 
19 Yrs. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering 


No. Bll Buttonless 
Belt-On, has hook 
and eye collar and 
belt front that in- 
sures ease in don- 
ning or removing. 


Back View of No. Bl 
Button Front Roman 
Back. The patented 
ivory hard removable 
-” ee will not pull 
off. 


HANSEN D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 N. FRANKLIN STREET e CHICAGO 6 e FRANKLIN 8750 





THE Hoo a reygre OF 





 Anoiciae Finest 


NO. A9059 TROPICAL WORSTED 


A medium weight all wool wrinkle resisting fabric 
that is ideal for year-around wear. Provides a cas- 
sock that combines distinctiveness with durability. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 


$62.50 
Sash to Match $9.00 


HOUSE CASSOCK $115.00 


NO. A956 GROSGRAIN 


This lightweight spun rayon fabric tailors 
into an ideal garment for summer and 
warm climates wear. An outstanding value 
that provides the utmost in comfort and 
appearance. 

Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 

$65.00 
Sash to Match $9.50 
HOUSE CASSOCK $122.00 


NO. A911 SERGE 


If you desire a cassock that will give you 
comfort and keep its shape even on the 
hottest days, then choose this porous, long 
wearing lightweight, all wool imported serge. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
$65.00 
Sash to Match $9.50 
HOUSE CASSOCK $122.00 


NO. A951 PURE SILK 


One of the finer grade pure silk fabrics that 
tailors into a beautiful lightweight cassock. 
An exceptional garment for summer and 
traveling. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
WIDE BACK ROMAN $82.50 


Sash to Match $10.00 
HOUSE CASSOCK $140.00 
pamples of fabrics 
ad easy self-meas- 
wement order form 
upplied upon re- 
quest. 


SEMI-JESUIT 


The House of HANSEN is headquarters for Prela- 
tial Garments of purple materials in the correct 
Vatican shade. Every garment whether it be a 
Choir Cassock, House Cassock or a Ferraiolone 
is traditionally tailored by expert craftsmen. 
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VESTMENTS 3 


No. Y4824. Satin finish Sunburst design Celanese material. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Woven Cross design banding. IHS 
or AXPO Emblem to match. 

Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasublle nn ....-secccsecannccscceee OST $41.50 
BNI INO nde ccdsncececsssescacmsicisnenestecmamnnienemes ROE 59.50 
TS ERE: 98.50 
ESS TES, 25.75 
ECE eee eee eee ee 8.00 
eae 58.25 
RE 65.50 
een 108.50 


No. Y4848. Gloria design Damask Brocade material, Furnished 
in all Church colors. Floral and Cross embroidered satin band- 
ing with gold thread outline. Matched IHS emblem. 

Unlined Lined 
ee $55.75 
ke eee 76.50 
SS Se 123.25 
>, aa 32.25 
RF ERE pee ee re 14.25 
FL 73.75 
Og RR PM 84.00 
GChettnce Tce emcethee i neccccensin ssc ccssccoocdccveereccensereees 8 LD 135.50 


Y4847. Cross design Damask Brocade material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Chalice design banding. Furnished 
with either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 
TT >, ee Eee $44.50 
I I ch aiirseneielacd ca tbaaseaaeaepnernintct aa 67.75 
eS ee ee eee 3 103.50 
Benediction Veil ................. i 28.00 
Preaching Stole .............. 13.25 
Gothic Chasuble ; 67.50 
Gothic Cope eee ae | 74.50 
oS ee oa Oe : 114.00 


geil 
oust OF HANSEN 
ee ee D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 N. FRANKLIN STREET e CHICAGO 6 e FRANKLIN 8750 
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Above: 
VESTMENT FABRIC NO. 306 


“Loaves and Grapes” 












Right! BANDING NO. 1100 
“The Canon of the Mass” 




















Above: VESTMENT FABRIC NO. 278 
“Eagle and Young” 


What “Cadillac” means to the automotive trade, the name 
“Allen” means to those who buy fabrics for making into Vest- 
ments and Altar Draperies for the Church. All Allen Designs 
are original, liturgically correct and woven from the finest yarns 
spun in America. Your Church Goods dealer carries Allen Fabrics 
in a wide variety of designs in all the standard colors. There 


are no finer Liturgical Fabrics produced anywhere in the world. 

















ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Manufacturers 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 


| Ame rican Sold exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
In Canada: Allen Silk Mills (Canada) Ltd., 400 Craig Street West, Montreal 



































THE HoMILETIC AND Pastorat Review (Monthly), Vol. L. No. 3 (December 1949). Copyright 1949, by 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the 
Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Subscriptions to the U. S., $5.00 per Annum. 
25.25 in Canada. 
















Notre Dame Seminary Chapel, New Orleans, La. 
The Most Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel, S.T.D., Archbishop of New Orleans 
The Very Rev. Daniel C. O'Meara, S.M., A.M., Rector » Diboll-Kessels, Architects 


The decoration of Notre Dame Seminary Chapel involved many problems. The 
lower part of the windows, (under the stations), directly in the line of sight were 
closed. A system of illumination sending light into the stalls without interfering 
with those seated opposite was developed; and special lighting in the form of 
shields to give ample reading light and illuminate the reredos and the celebrant. 
The Sanctuary was enlarged and a wrought bronze parapet rail installed. Ceiling 
panels, pilaster and nave ceiling are carried out in pleasant, contrasting light tones, 
while the sanctuary ceiling has a textured blue background into which is introduced 
a golden network depicting a Pentecostal scene. A rich marble wainscot was in- 
stalled in the Sanctuary and the Altar remodeled to take a free-standing tabernacle. 
Beautiful scenes from the New Testament were introduced into the.nave windows 
without interfering with their architectural integrity. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and braflsmen 
40 West [3th St. ~ New York II, N.Y. 


Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, Altars, Altar Rails, Pulpits, Lighting Fixtures, Woodwork, 


Art Metal and Stained Glass Windows 











